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VIEW ON THE ERIE CANAL NEAR LITTLE FALLS. 


Tue beautiful wool cut, which we give asa] 
frontispiece of this number of our Magazine, has! 
been engraved from an original drawing by Mr. | 
Miller, made expressly for this work. The 
region near Little Falls, in Herkimer County, 
through which the Erie Canal passes, is the most 
romantic, wild, and interesting section which this 
immense artery of our State penetrates. The 
artist has given the striking features of the scene 
with admirable fidelity, and has yet so poetically 
rendered it as to make a highly effective picture. 
Before railroads were built this particular scene 
was very familiar to travellers from the West, who 
used to prefer the canal boat to the old stage 
coach, but now it is rarely visited except by the 
boatmen engaged in transporting goods upon the 
canal. But the boats introduced into the scene by 
the artist are passenger boats, as may be seen 
from the men women and children standing upon 
the cabin deck. The boys that are running down 
the rude stepson the left of the picture, and cheer- 
ing the passengers, are probably some of those 
industrious little fellows who used to run after the 
boats to sell diamonds, as they call the beautiful 
crystals which are found in great abundance about 
the Falls. When the canal was first constructed 
we used to hear a good deal about the romantic 
scenes which it passed through, but of late years 
we hear no more of the Grand Canal, in connexion 
with pleasure travelling, than as though it were 
not ia existence. Every year has developed its 
usefulness as an adjunct to the commerce of the 
country, but the railroads have taken travellers in 
an opposite direction. 

The Erie Railroad is now the great rival of the 
Erie Canal, and whenit shall be finished, so as to 
be travelled its entiré length from the Hudson to 
the Lake, it will be not only the longest road in 
the world but the most magnificent, and in time 
the most profitable. It was opened to the hitherto 
remote and secluded Village of Owego on the 
first day of June, when the Oweggians honored 
us with an invitation to the festival which they 
gave on the occasion. Duties which we could 
not neglect unfortunately prevented us from going, 
but our friend of the Evening Mirror was there, | 
who said, in his account of the excursion : 





“ Considering it economy of health as well as 
of pleasure, we chose to pass through the long | 
picture gallery by daylight, and on every considera- | 


tion we shall reckon it a day well spent. The 
scenery through the whole route is wild and beau- 
tiful beyond description. On one side, for nearly 
a hundred miles, we have the everlasting hill, 
‘rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,’ and on the 
other the river Delaware is our fellow traveller. 
The delighted passengers are constantly changing 
sides in the cars, to gaze at the wonders of the 
lardscape, and every moment some new featuie 
of the glorious panorama calls forth new expres- 
sions of admiration. From the hidden heights of 
the mountain, sparkling little streams come frolick- 
ing and foaming down, sprinkling the track with 
their spray. 

“The beautiful river rolls along at our side 
deepening and widening as it drinks up the tribu-' 
tary streams. Here and there the lonely cabin of 
the wood-chopper peeps out from among the trees, 
and now, a cultivated spot gladdens us with a 
thought of civilization. 

“ The scenery this side of Goshen is varied and 
beautiful, but we must let it slide by without at- 
tempting to describe it. In the neighborhood of 
Piermont our attention was called to a work of 
consummate Art inva place where we looked for 
nothing but the wonders and beauties of nature. 
The celebrated sculptor Thom, who has linked 
his immortality with Burns’s Tam O’Shanter, has 
fixed his ‘ local habitation’ in a neat cottage near 
the Railroad, and in his little garden has erected a 
monument worthy of the ‘ Father of his Country.’ 
It is a life size statue of Washington, cut from 
brown free stone, and faithfully representing the 
costume of the period. From the hasty glance we 
had of it in passing, it struck us as by far the best 
likeneas and the most impressive Monument of 
Washington we have everseen. The sombre hue 
of the sandstone seemed to harmonize with the 
gravity of the stony features of the smileless man, 
far better than marble. Why the artist has placed 
this sublime statue of the modern Moses, in the 
wilderness, where, if seen at all, it is like the 
glimpse of glory caught by a flash of lightening, 
we know not; but there it stands in solitary 
grandeur, amid the wonders of creation, to startle 
and tantalize the passing traveller. When General 
Taylor visits New York, we hope the Directors 
of the Erie Railroad will invite him out to Pier- 
mont to see the finest statue ever chiselled, of the 
greatest and best of all the ‘ earlier Presidents.’ * 
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NOTES OF HAND. 
DRAWN AT SIGHT, BY C. W. HOLDEN. 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 345.) 


Arter a delay of a day or two, we proceeded ; canoe, relieve the monotony of a tedious journey, 
up the river in the steamer Orus. As we left be- | they do so only that we might crave again the 
hind the dusky village, whose attractions have | monotony ; and when, on the second day, we 
been so vilified, and gradually glided into the | reached Gorgona, tired and exhausted, we in. 
midst of wilder scenery, there suddenly burst upon | wardly congratulated ourselves that our journey 
us, in all the glory of perpetual foliage and eternal | was nearly accomplished. A cup of coffee and 
summer, some of the most magnificent and unap- | some hard crackers, fare for which we, for a few 
proachable mountain scenery { ever beheld. As days before, had longed, somewhat re-assured our 
far asthe eyecould reach rose a succession of hills courage, and we retired at night to do full justice 
and mountains, vales and passes, gleaming in all | to our couches. 
the luxuriance and fabulous splendor with which| Gorgona would be called Chagres were it not 
we, when children, were wont to invest the fairy | some forty-five miles from it, upthe river. It has 
landscapes of the imagination, and bending low | about the same number of huts, the same standard 
on every side, as though to salute the soil to which | of population, and the same indolent, listless, con- 
they owed their rise and greatness, were huge | gregated bipeds. It is as palpably a second edi- 
trees, whose trunks, in magnitude, eclipsed the | tion of Chagres as though one architect had framed 
studiest oaks which graced the wilds of a more | both toa distinct order. I shall not, therefore, 
sterile clime. Groves of fragrant trees, whose | waste much time upon its attractions, save to cau- 
branches furnished repasts for the appetite of kings, | tion other travellers to beware of the Alcalde, who 
laden with fruit as luscious as ever ripened in| is a most treacherous old fellow, with a disposi- 
Paradise, show through the branches of their mon- | tion, if not ability, to cheat every American with 
strous neighbors in every direction; immense off- | whom he deals. We stopped in Gorgona but two 
shoots of wild corn, whose stalks were gigantic | days, recruiting for the trip of twenty-four miles 
enough to serve as ladders to the luscious sweets | to Panama. 
of their yet more gigantic companions; running} And here, en passant, let me offer a word or 
vines of tropical grapes, whose proportions would | two of advice to those about crossing the Isthmus. 
have encompassed in an arbor whole provinces of | When you reach Chagres merely take a look at 
vine-clad peasants ; cooling ambuscades of green | the village, and then a canoe for Gorgona, if in 
bushes, with roofs of variegated leaves, wherein | the dry season. If in the wet, Cruces would 
could rusticate all the pic-nics of the old world,| probably be more favorable. At any rate do not 
bidding defiance to the rays of even a tropical sun ; | stay longer than necessary in Chagres ; at best it 
wild flowers, whose petals were at such a tremen- | is not a healthy place, and, in the rainy season, 
dous altitude that sober minded men could only | may prove your burial ground. Be sure and take 
think of some cottage flower-plat grafted upon | provision enough with you to last three or four 
vigorous saplings ; these and a score of other'vege- | days, for you will find absolutely nothing to eat 
tating realities which, were they pictured forth,| on the river, and resolutely resolve to give the 
would be stamped as illusions by the mass, tower- | boatmen nothing in return for their constant beg- 
ed around in such magical profusion that the eye | gary. The lazaroni of Naples are quiet and or- 
was lost in the immensity of the magnificence | derly in comparison with these fellows. When 
which shrouded the earth, even to the point where | you arrive at Gorgona, (premising always it is in 

sverdure was lost in the embraces of the sky.—| the dry season, and, if possible, don’t go on to the 
Never betore, save when revelling in the beauties | Isthmus in any other,) hire your baggage trans- 
of Eastern gorgeousness as pictured in the tales! ported across on a man instead of mules. You 
of fabled times, had I conceived so much of earth- | will find this plan much cheaper than any other, 
ly beauty, so much of vegetating magnificence, as | and preferable in every respect. Dont’t pay over 
was for a day spread before me, and when, as we | one half the freight down ; if you do, ten to one, 
ascended to a higher point, the glorious landscape | your goods will be left on the road till you will 
was gradually lost in the more abrupt declivities | sorely need them. After starting your goods start 
and grosser foliage, I felt that we indeed were | yourself on foot, taking two days for the journey, 
leaving fairy ground. and it will prove less tiresome than if you ride. 

A description of our journey, after leaving the | The road from Gorgona to Panama exceeds, in 
steamer for a canoe, would be too commonplace | the horridly romantic and picturesque obscure, 
to intermix with the former portion of our journey. | any sheep path of the Pyrrennes, but with proper 
There was so little of romance and so much of ; care you will leave its deep cuts behind in Jess than 
reality in ascending the stream at the rate of a|two days. When once in Panama your own 
mile an hour, under one of the most burning suns | judgment will best direct your movements. Re- 
imaginable, that I fear few but actual sufferers| member these few things; take nothing but ne- 
would appeciate the tale. If attacks of persever- | cessary baggage, including cooking utensils and 
fog insects, accompanied with repulses of most | what provisions you choose; do not delay on the 
determined flies and ants, whose flag-ship was our road across, and provide yourself with dimes, half 
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dimes, frances, pistareens, or Mexican dollars.— | 
Gold is worth but the face of it, and American | 
quarters, halves and dollars are worth 20 per cent 
less than cost. With these few suggestions before 
you, you can traverse the Isthmus more easily 
than I did. 

Any person reading the effusions signed, “ Ste- 
phen H. Branch,” in the New York Herald, might 
infer many curious things in relation to Panama, 
in fact, Mr. Branch himself must have inferred 
such, as more complete falsifications were never | 
published. He, among many beautiful specimens 
of bathos, (I think this word better than pathos,) 
informs us that on the road to Gorgona he en- 
countered some “ cowardly assassins,” who would | 
probably have murdered himself and party, had 
they not, with remarkable presence of mind, drew 
their knives, whose glistening blades warned their 
adversaries of the folly of attempting an assault. 
As he informs us that this all passed in the dark, 
Jam as yetin that state as to the manner in 
which the natives discovered the gleaming of those 
knives. He also, with great fluency, details the 
snapping of alligators, the hissing of snakes, and 
other metaphorical allusions, and concludes with 
informing us, that as you enter Panama you see 
before you the city, on the right the broad Pacific, 
and on the left gigantic mountains, whose tops are 
covered with eternal snow! Could Mr. Branch 
behold the mirth occasioned by these little Mun- 
chausen displays, he would be amply repaid for 
the trouble of concocting them ; not even F. M. 
Pinto himself could vie with him in longitudinal 
assertions. If his California tour is as replete 
with discoveries as his trip across the Isthmus, his 
account of it, at least, will be interesting ! 

Panama was originally a place of some import- 
ance as a port of entry, but since the diversion of 
trade from Carthagena and Porto Bello, its magni- 
tude has been yearly decreasing till the present 
time. ‘The great influx of Americans, consequent 
upon the gold discoveries in California, will give it 
a new impetus, and should Messrs. Howland and 
Aspinwall’s railroad terminate here, there will be 
a revivification of business which will eventually 
render it a port of hardly secondary importance on 
the Pacific coast. The town, or city, which was 
built during the old Spanish dominion, is situated 
upon an arm of land which projects slightly into 
the bay, and is walled on every side. It is flanked 
by high towers overlooking every available point 
of attack, and must have admitted of a very 
vigorous defence, though requiring a large force to 
man the walls. On the land side it is supported 
by a huge ditch, now filled with weeds and shrub- 
bery, and the only road to the city was protected 
by two immense gates, now overthrown and 
useless, The only portion of the defences in a 
state of repair is the lower fort, situated at the 
lower part of the town, and overlooking the road- 
stead and harbor. Here are mounted a few fine 
guns of rather small calibre, and incapable of 
offering much resistance to a ship of war, while 
within the walls are congregated the whole 
available force of the city, amounting perhaps to 
400 men. The commandant of the city, who is, 





I believe, a man of education and intelligence, 
and decidedly one of the most military looking 
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men I ever saw, resides in the barracks, and 
superintends the main reviews and smokes cigars. 
The soldiers are the most insignificant and despica- 
ble I ever saw ; and, as they parade at morning 
or evening roll with rude muskets and shoeless 
feet, they seem the embodiment of military misery, 
endeavoring to impress beholders with the idea 
that they are veterans and used to “ wars alarms.” 
Their tactics almost led me to believe that a 
company of New York Fantasticals were parading 
in the costume of Christy’s Minstrels, and endea- 
voring to create as much merriment as possible. 

As we entered the gate, we saw on the left a 
small chapel, attached to the Church of St. Betsey, 
where the muleteeys, as they pass and repass, can, 
if they choose, drop a mario into the coffers of 
the church temporal. At the fartherest extremity 
of the room hung a portrait of the Virgin Mary, 
enclosed in a glass case and encircled by dia- 
monds, which, by their brilliancy, I suppose to be 
real. Though the doors are always open, and 
the lamp ever burning, I noticed no evidences of 
the outre enthusiasm in church matters, generally 
attributed to uneducated Catholics, and, save on 
festival days, the hall was generally deserted, 
There is a superabundance of priests observable, 
from the resident Bishop, with his scarlet umbrella 
and velvet trimmed cloak, down to the poor un- 
derstrapper, who attends the confessional of the 
humblest calvier, and administers sixpenny for- 
giveness. ‘The Cathedral, now almost in ruins, is 
one of the most magnificent specimens of decayed 
splendor imaginable, and worth all the other ruins 
of Panama. The front is decorated with various 
allegorical devices, conspicuous among which 
stands Christ and the Twelve Apostles in appro- 
priate niches. The belfrys are ornamented with 
stucco work of oyster shells, fantastically arranged 
with here and there some enormous conchological 
specimen, entitled to such a consecration from its 
unusual size, while on the summit stands ancient 
crosses, which have there stood guard over the 
spiritual interests of the city for centuries. The 
interior resembles an old barn, whose rough 
beams and coarse appurtenances are hidden from 
the eye by a grotesque combination of inappro- 
priate tapestry and silver finery, while its great 
capacity but serves to show the immensity of the 
desolation. Mass is said now as years ago, but 
the listeners are few, and the mitre and cow] are 
not seemingly endorsed with the miraculous pow- 
ers with which ancient superstition invested them. 
A few years more and | fear “the places that 
knew them shall know them no more.” 

A mass of incongruities constitutes the chief 
attraction of Panama. Stone houses, tile roofs, 
spacious courts, open balconies, bare-footed sol- 
diers, nude children, and a total absence of chim- 
neys and window sashes would distinguish it from 
any American city. The streets are _narrow, 
though well paved, and the houses of the rich and 
poor precisely similar. ‘The custom-house differs 
in nothing from its less aristocratic neighbors, and 
the cathedral even is built in the same stiff mon- 
grel style of architecture generally found in South 
American cities. There is no display of taste in 
public or private buildings, and when, at last, a 
building, through old age and feebleness, totters 
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and falls, another of similar proportions is erected 
in its stead ; and so it will be, under New Grena- 
dian dominion, till dooms-day. The state of so- 
ciety is no more to be commended than the state 
of morals; both are at as low an ebb as possible, 
and the vices of gambling, infidelity and intem- 
perance are carried to a great extent. Cock- 
fighting, next to the bull-baiting of Spain, the most 
brutal of amusements, is tolerated to an almost 
incredible extent, and the same population that 


attends chureh on Sunday morning visits the cock- | 


pit in the afternoon. ‘Their bets range from a 
mario to the extent of the owners funds, and the 
excitement of a fight as far exceeds that of a horse 
race on the Long Island course as does the mer- 
curial temperament of the Spanish Indian excel 
that of our more cool-blooded Yankee. Fandan- 
goes and serenades are excessively prominent 
among their amusements, and night processions, 
preceding a day of church penitence, numerous. 
Ladies of the higher classes, when attending mass, 
generally screen themselves from the sun with an 
umbrella, but bonnets are unknown ; Panama hats 
of a fine texture are worn by most females, and 
in some cases their great beauty—of the hats I 
am speaking—is deemed an ample apology for 
neglecting the other unimportant articles of dress. 
The dishabille of even the most fashionable belles 
cannot be commended very strongly; I have 
seen more appropriate morning gowns in the 
precincts of the Points; and personal beauty 
after childhood is invariably lost in the excessive 
voluptuousness which characterizes precocious ma- 
turity. There are exceptions of course to this 
general rule, but they are both “few and far be- 
tween.” To the remarkable beauty of the chil- 
dren I have in another place done ample justice ; 
to the absence of such in the sires and matrons 
many others with myself can testify. 

We arrived at Panama on the 7th of February, 
and obtained rooms at the house of a Spanish 
lady formerly from Payta, Peru. She had just 
bid adieu to a son who left for California, and was 
consequently interested in our movements. A few 
days after my arrival I presented a letter of in- 
troduction to Mr. Nelson, (of the firm of Zach- 
risson, Nelson & Co.,) the American consul, and 
was most hospitably received. I found consider- 
able feeling existing toward Mr. N. among the 
emigrants, or rather among those emigrants who 
had not procured steamer tickets in New York, 
and because he could not furnish them with a con- 
veyance by steam to San Francisco, a sort of en- 
mity was engendered which vented itself in sundry 
demonstrations of disrespect, evincing feelings not 
exactly creditable to many of them. I was fre- 
quently in company with Mr. Nelson in his office 
and elsewhere, and can conscientiously say that 
in no one instance did he overstep the bounds of 
gentlemanly conduct or in any way allow himself 
to be adjudged guilty of disrespect toward any 
one. On the contrary, he, to my knowledge, 
subscribed liberally to relieve the” necessities of 
those Americans who were sick, and, in conjunc- 
tion with Capt. Stout, furnished six free passages 
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in a vessel bound to San Francisco, because some 
of the Americans were entirely out of funds and 
unable to leave without aid. I most cheerfully 
tender him my heart-felt acknowledgements for 
his courtesies, and shall never forget the warm 
and kindly feelings which characterized his con- 
duct toward me. Capt. Stout, also, who was ap- 
pointed to the command of the California steamer, 
is one of the most thorough bred gentlemen, in 
every sense of the word, I ever saw. Kind, con- 
siderate and honorable in every action, he de- 
servedly won the esteem and aflection of all who 
knew him, and if he is not one of the most popu- 
lar, as he certainly is one of the most able com- 
manders in the American service, his superior must 
be a man of unusual powers and attainments. To 
him, as well as Mr. Nelson, do J owe many plea- 
sant hours passed in Panama. 


On the 24th of February, the Oregon, Capt. 
Pearson, for San Francisco, arrived, and we made 
immediate preparations for our departure. Up to 
this date we had heard from the latter place up to 
December 6th. And in connection with the news 
I must relate an incident, which, when told us, 
excited quite a sensation. Some three years be- 
fore, a young man, named Frank Bates, of Barre, 
Worcester county, Mass., had shipped on board a 
whaler for a three year’s cruise. On the arrival 
of the vessel at Honolulu, S. I., he, in company 
with one or two others, deserted, and though im- 
mediate search was made in every direction, no- 
thing was heard of him. After the departure of 
the ship he emerged from his hiding place, and the 
next I heard of him he was settled as resident 
physician at New Helvetia, near Sutter’s Fort. 
Previous to this he had been in the Navy and al- 
most every other conceiveably occupation, and I 
was consequently prepared to hear of his under- 
taking anything, so I was not astonished tw find 
he had turned up in Alta California. At the time 
of the discovery of gold, he, in company with a 
neighbor of some influence, hired a portion of a 
tribe of Indians and proceeded to the mines. His 
speculation proved very successful, and in the fall 
he returned to his practice a rich man. When 
we heard of him he had been elected Alcalde of 
New Helvetia, and was fast becoming one of the 
most prominent among the Californians. His 
brother, Dr. H. Bates, of Barre, Mass., who form- 
ed one of our party, was hardly more pleased and 
astonished than myself to hear from him at such 
a moment, and our emotions at the thought of 
meeting a friend and companion of our boyhood’s 
days, under such circumstances, were certainly of 
the most pleasurable kind. The vicissitudes of 
fortune are certainly wonderful, and fatalism can 
easily pluck a text from the numberless instances 
in the calendar. 


As we are to leave for San Francisco in a few 
days, you will hardly hear from me again here. 
I hope to forward a letter from California very 
soon, and shall give as complete and detailed an 
account of the country and its present state as my 
resources will allow. 
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A SUGGESTIVE SENTENCE—ELUCIDATED. 


BY CAROLINE C 


CHAPTER I. 


** She loved much !’’ 

« T wii,” said Napoleon, and he did! 

« | will,” said Cora Bell, and she did! 

A sentence, you are probably well aware, is 
formed of two or more words ; and it is not easy 
to conceive of a combination more limited than | 
this I have adopted for my text, nor one, in fact, | 
more suggestive! It was the grand secret (the | 
sentiment expressed in this sentence I mean,) of | 
of Napoleon’s success—and also of Cora’s! though | 
certainly there was but little resemblance in their 
modes of operation, or in the ends they sought. 

“T will,” raised a little, abscure plebian to a 
brilliant throne, itshortened wonderfully, and sud- 
denly, the life-story of millions of human beings— 
it also gave strength to weakness, and made 
power imbecile. 

Yes—and “ I will,” made Cora Bell—but stay, 
[had nearly committed myself, and it would be 
highly impolitic to tell the end of my story at the 
onset ! | 

The lady now respectfully presented to pon 
notice was young, and just “let loose from | 
school.” She had read, of course, .romances 
enough to give force tu the idea, poor foolish 
thing! that her life’s grand desiderataum was a 
genuine, live lover, who should woo her with all 
the idolations, raving and folly, she had read of in 
the books—and this Adonis of her fancy was not 
very long in making his desired appearance. 

And, indeed, had the young maiden been ten 
times, nay a hundred times more ugly in personal, 
physical, attributes than she really was, that is, 
had her glossy black hair been of the most decided 
and unquestionable red—had her dark eyes been 
of the most washy blue or green—and the nose, 
in which she rejoiced, an obstinate pug, instead of 
having “ Romish propensities’—had she, in short, 
been the exact counterpart of that ideal of the 


poet : 








** Miss Polly Dolly Adeline 

Amelia Agnes Low, 

Who was one of Nature’s genuine’s, 
Unchiselled work, I trow ! 

Her forehead was as smooth as glass, 
Her nose was a straight line, 

Her eyes stuck out as visibly 
As letters on a sign.’’ 


Even in such case, there were sufficient attractions 
in the neighborhood of Cora Bell’s purse to make 
wisdom, beauty, and grace, things of merely | 
secondary consideration with a wise and prudent | 
man ! 

Cora was an heiress—her mother’s only child— | 
and fatherless. And oh, what a proud woman | 
was that Mrs. Bell! proud and haughty as a 
queen—of darkness! And yet it had been diffi- | 
cult for one to “ show good and sufficient cause” | 
for her unmeasured hauteur—ay, it would have | 
been altogether unaccountable, had her surveyor, | 











in contemplating her, lost sight of the fact, that 
the most towering pride usually has the most 
sandy, and insufficient foundation. 

It has recently been decided in a Court of Jus- 
tice, that, although it 1s unlawful for a man to 
discover the secrets of his neighbor by listening 
through a key-hole, a woman is perfectly justitia- 
ble in so dving—because she will only thus be 
gratifying her natural curiosity. Far be it from 
me to attempt finding any lack of wisdom in such 
decision—indeed, I purpose now to take “ the 
benefit of the act.” On no account would I per- 
form the part of listener for my own gratification 
—and when I do so for “ the good of the public,” 
who shall cast a stone? With all this stupid pre- 
facing I have lost a share of the conversation, but 
here you have the remainder. 

“ But mother,” said a soft, pleading voice, (that 
was Cora’s, understand) “ why do you speak so 
of James Beecher, he is so handsome, and so 
good ?” 

“You speak like a school-girl, Cora,” replied 
the mother, impatiently, “ what advantage is 
beauty when it is united with a character like his ? 
The villian! Idare say he has made himself ap- 
pear wonderfully amiable in youreyes! I cannot 
tell you all child! Spare me, and trust me he is 
not fit to receive or win your affections !” 

“It makes me feel faint and sick to hear you 
speak so harshly, mother! He said you would 
tell evil things of him, and yet bade me tell you 
of our engagement. Would he have done so if 
he is what you say? J told him my mother 
loved me, that she would not let the slanders of 
the envious influence her judgement. I did not 
think she would make me wretched.” 

“Tt is not that I would make you wretched, 
Cora. I tell you I have known James Beecher 
for years, and I know his reputation throughout 
the city too—he is universally detested. Heavens! 
that he should dare speak to you as a lover!” 

“ Pray don’t, don’t speak so! it is you who are 
mistaken. I felt so proud to tell you he had 
asked me to be his wife, and now you speak such 
dreadful words I am afraid.” 

The mother could not well doubt that her child 
did truly fear, for Cora’s face was colorless as 
marble, and she trembled like a leaf, as she sat 
there at her lady mother’s feet. 

“Cora,” said Mrs. Bell, more gently than she 
had hitherto spoken, and then she paused, but her 
daughter only answered her by a flood of tears, 

“Cora! what can I say? You will not be- 
lieve your mother, who loves vou so much better 
than he iscapable of loving—but I will tell you, for it 
is my duty, if you marry man that you are ruined. 
Think reasonably child. No other person has 
ever spoken to you such words as he has spoken ; 
one so talented and handsome, as I admit he is, 
has never bowed down as though to worship you, 
praying for yourlove. You are bewildered. You 
know not what it is you do. Wait, at least a 
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little before you decide irrevocably, I, your mother, 


beseech you to wait. What will you care for his 
beauty in a few years when you will bear in your 
bosom a heart he has broken? Or his talents, 
what good are they to him? He has abused 
them ail his life thas far; he is not young, and 
there is little hope that you, or any woman, may 
ever change habits so firmly fixed as his—do but 
think my child !” 

“J have thought,” said the young girl ; her 
voice was perfectly calm and mild then, though 
colder than usual in its tone—and she rose up and 
stood before her mother. 

“ My love you have thought, you believe me— 
you will give up ail thoughts of him ?” 

*“ Never,my mother! Do you indeed think so 
poorly of me? It is not an idle dream I have in- 
dulged in ; neither is it because this is the first 
offer of marriage I have ever had which has made 
me listen to Mr. Beecher so willingly. It is not 
because I am young, and do not know what I do. 
I love him, and he does not seem to me what 
you have described—I will marry him because he 
loves me and I him, I feel proud that a man so 
powerful, and talanted, and noble, has asked me 
to be his wife! Ashe seems to me now, I would 
marry him though he were beggarly poor! Of 
what use is all this gold of mine—can I give it in 
exchange for anything better than love ?” 

“ You are certainly beside yourself, Cora Bell ! 
You are rushing on to destruction—you defy your 
mother !” 

“T have not meant todefy. Mother, you know 
how I love you, but I am no longer a mere child. 
I canrot tamely submit when the happiness of all 
my life is at stake, as I know it is now!” 

“ But, Cora, what if I tell you he is a gambler 
—that he is even now standing on the very brink 
of ruin—that it has long been known he is looking 
for a rich wife, whereby he may retrieve his 
fortunes?” 

“Tt isa slanderous story! they do not know 
him who say such things!” 

“They do know but too well! My child he 
deserted his wife, and she died of a broken heart 
because of his neglect, and of the wrongs he 
heaped upon her—it is all the fate I can see in 
store for you.” 

“ Hush, mother—you shall not speak such 
things of him! Could you have heard him last 
night, when he spoke of the past, and of his dead 
wife, you would not care to say such things of 
James Beecher. He told me, with tears, of her 
beauty, and love, and of her untimely death—it 
may seem strange to you he should have touched 
upon such a theme then—but, mother, if you know 
me at all, you know I did not love him the less 
for speaking to me so of her.” 

“ What can I say?” exclaimed the mother in 
anguish, awed, in spite of herself, by the manner 
of the girl, whose love only had power to make 
her so firm and calm; “passion blinds you, Cora 
—you will not believe me! all I ask of you then 
is to wait—take time to consider before you give 
him a final decision.” 

“Tt is too late—I have already given it him— 
and, mother, I should be altogether unworthy him 
did I deem it necessary to take time to consider 
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I have given him 
|my word, and I cannot, will not break it.” 
“Your disobedience is dreadful—go to your 
room, Cora—go out of my sight—you are too 
| passionate.” 
“ No—no,” cried Cora, kneeling at her mother’s 
feet again, “I will not go while you are angry 


| whether or not he is a villain! 


|with me. Only think, remember when you were 
young, would you have proved false to my father 
merely because others chose to speak lightly of 
him? Oh, if you loved him, would you not rather 
have battled strongly in his behalf? Would you 
not have confided more fully in his honor and 
truth? Would it not have been your care to trust 
him most when the world lightly regarded him? 
Tell me, mother, how would it have been with 
you?” 

“The world never dared to speak lightly of 
Frederick Bell,” replied the mother, sadly, but 
proudly ; “ he was an honor to his parents, and a 
husband of whom any woman might well be 
proud.” 

“ But if—if he had been slandered and abused 
— if those jealous of his superiority had traduced 
him, would you have for that deserted him—oh, 
would not that have been the very way to make 
him hard, and cold, and jealous, and suspecting? 
Even had he not proved the perfect man you at 
first believed him, would not it have been a hope 
strong enough to support you, that one day, owing 
to your love and purity, he might be reclaimed 
from sin? Would you have had the cold-hearted 
firmness, the stern reason at your command, by 
which to fret out and expel your love for him, 
when you knew that by so doing you would but 
make yourself miserable, and perhaps quite ruin 
him?” 

“ Child, you are asking wild questions—you are 
trying to make a false precedent! What could you 
do towards reclaiming a man already hopelessly 
lost and ruined ?” 

“ And suppose that his fortunes are desperate, 
and that he is nigh ruined! Listen, mother,I will 
repair his fortunes with my abundant wealth, the 
wealth which would otherwise be lavished in a 
foolish extravagance. I will be to the strong man 
the humble flower which shall draw and attract 
him from the wild paths into the paths of peace. 
If he is sinful and reckless now, as you say, think 
of him, mother, appearing before men one day in 
outward life what he is now at heart I know— 
good, and generous, and honorable, and true—see 
him occupying the high place in the world my 
heart tells me he will before many years—think 
of him if you choose as reclaimed by me; if, in- 
deed, he needs reclaiming, it is a work to which 
I might well devote my life. Think of him stand- 
ing at last high, high above all who dare to think 
and speak ill of him now! I tell you, James 
Beecher will astonish you yet—you will have oo 
casion one day to be proud of my husband.” 

Mrs. Bell did not reply to Cora’s appeal—she 
was confident that her child was deceived—but 
her arguments were at an end; it was not the 
first time the young girl’s will had clashed violent- 
ly with her mother’s, and that lady had the good 
sense to know how perfectly idle it is to multiply 








words when it is impossible for them to produce 











any good result. Perhaps, too, the passionate, 
pleading words of Cora, and her firm faith in her 
lover’s virtue, had not been without effect on the 
woman-heart of Mrs. Bell. At all events, Cora 
fancied she saw some faint signs of relenting and 
kindliness in the features which had been bent on 
her with such stern astonishment, and rising from 
her humble posture she embraced her mother, 
saying, with a feeble attempt at gaiety, that con- 


trasted strangely with the anxious expression of | 


her pale face: 

“ Now I am going away from you as you bade 
me, mother dear, and you will think favorably 
about the white hat and plumes, and the velvet 
mantle we were speaking of, won’t you ?” 

«“ Yes—yes—I do entreat you to go away,” said 
Mrs. Bell, nervously ; “you may be sure I shall 
think long enough of your morning’s conversation 
about the fashions.” 

And with a slow step, that bore no resemblance 
to the lightness with which she had danced into 
her mother’s parlor an hour before, Cora sougit 
her own room, where she might rejoice over her 
own firmness—and hope for her mother’s relent- 


ing. 


CHAPTER IL 


Ir was not more than six months after the con- 
versation, recorded in the former chapter, that one 
evening a bridal party was assembled in one of 
the street churches in New York. 

It was not a private ceremony about to be per- 
formed in the sanctuary—it was not a secret one: 
neither was it the wedding of obscure people. It 
was evidently a high-life affair, for a bishop offi- 
ciated, and a most aristocratic-looking young crea- 
ture was the bride, and multitudes of fashionable 
people were there in attendance. 

And the little lady who stood at the altar, dress- 
ed in marriage garments, how sweetly she look- 
ed! A rich white satin robe enveloped in an 
outer skirt of embroidered lace—a necklace and 
bracelets of pearls—her dark hair curled and 
gathered into a heavy knot at the back of her 
head, from which depended a white bridal veil— 
a few orange flowers twined amid those tresses— 
these were her outward adornments, but she 
brought to that altar a gift which outweighed all 
her wealth, even her confiding and unquestioning 
love. 

You know of course this bride was Cora Bell, 
and perhaps you have shrewdly suspected the 
bridegroom’s name. 

She looked sweetly ] said—(who ever had the 
audacity to say a bride was anything but beauti- 
fal? even though she subside suddenly into the 
ugliest possible woman—and may have been the 
previous day the plainest of all maidens!) but Cora 
did certainly look well, though perhaps almost too 
childish and dependent, too youthful, in short, to 
renounce the freedom of maidenhood and the folly 
of youth. But there was something working in 
her heart, some thought of pride and world-de- 
fiance that spoke out through her eyes, though 
perhaps so faintly that none but a keen eye could 
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have detected it. James Beecher saw it, however, 
| and rejoiced. He knew how few was the number 
of those surrounding who looked approvingly on 
| him—he knew that it was a brave battle the young 
, creature by his side had waged in his defence, 
and her confiding trust soothed his bitter thoughts 
and aroused gentle and noble feelings in his breast, 
which were seldom awakened from their dormant 
state. Physically, how well calculated he was to 
defend and protect her, but had he any similar 
mental and moral capabilities, and if so, would he 
act up to them? The heart she had so wholly 
and proudly given him, would he crush it in his 
sternness, or would he cherish it, and make its 
happiness? And who sanctioned this union by 
giving the lady in her early youth to the strong 
man in his prime? Her mother, the proud and 
now ill-satisfied Mrs. Bell! 

The world knew nothing of that strong struggle 
which went on between that parent and her child, 
before the lady’s pride and fears gave way to the 
more passionate love, and strong determination of 
Cora. And so, when the brilliant company 
gathered, after the ceremony, in the splendid 
rooms of Mrs. Bell that night, to celebrate the 
nuptials of her child, there were none who knew, 
however much they might guess, that fear, lest 
her child might, without her parental consent, wed 
in a less honorable way the man in whose un- 
worthiness she fully believed, in whose honor she 
had no faith, had at last wrung from the mother a 
most unwilling assent. 

It was certainly true, James Beecher had once 
before this night been wedded. His wife had 
died by the cold neglect and cruelty of her hus- 
band—it was true, his course through life had 
been a headlong, reckless one. Gifted with 
genius, he had thus far only misused and abused it— 
possessing extraordinary powers of mind, he had 
exerted them to no good end. His whole career 
in fact had been—anenigma. Apparently scorn- 
ing wealth, while he had it, he lavished it with 
unaccountable prodigality ; at times he mocked at 
all the softer and nobler feelings and impulses of 
nature, and yet sued, as though it were for life, 
for the love of Cora Bell. From a professed con- 
tempt for fame, he neglected all those paths which 
would have assuredly led him to the highest height 
of an “enviable notoriety.” He scorned the ap< 
plause of his fellow men—and indulged in vices 
which he knew would ruin him in the eyes of the 
world—which, strangest of all, he himself seemed 
at times to despise and loathe, but yet persisted in 
from some unknown cause. Still there was a some- 
thing noble in his nature—a power which at times 
became too strong for his evil genius. He was 
generous to the last degree, sharing oftentimes his 
last dollar with the strange beggar in the streets, 
and furnishing to the poor outcast, and to beings 
apparently hated by God and man, shelter, and 
protection, and aid, to the utmost of his ability ; 
and giving with his aid, advice, which could not 
have fallen more eloquently, or with more effect, 
from the professed servants of the gospel—the 
priests of the holy mysteries! 

At one time, as if impelled by some unseen 
spirit, he would for a while arouse to exertion, aud 
| startle men by his consummate ability. Then, for 
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days, he would disappear from among his acquaint- | held the fulfilment, nor even the beginning of the 
ance to live among the suffering, and the misera- | ‘fulfilment, of all that Cora had prophesied con- 
ble, to weep over their tales of sorrow, even such | cerning him. She died, the proud, world- loving 
sorrow as he himself had oftentimes occasioned. | woman, mourned and beloved by but one person 
And then again, deaf to all petitions for charity | in the wide workd, and that was her daughter. 
and mercy, he would laugh at the repinings of | Many a strange change has come over the 
men—scoff at the idea of weakness—and make a | young wife since her marriage eve. But what 
mock at virtue. \change? Has all gone well with her? Ah, 
Such was the husband chosen by a girl of | think, she is faraway from the home of her youth, 
seventeen years, who knew as little of the bard, | sick, and alone, and poor!’ ‘Three more comfort- 
real things of life, as a child knows of the strug- | less words | could scarcely find to arrange in jux- 
glings of manhood. Was it for one like her to | taposition, and yet they are but feebly expressive 
reform, and elevate, and arouse to right and noble | of all that has befallen her. 
efforts a man like James Beecher? Was she! Like many other hopeful women, Cora counted 
fitted to bear with sorrow, if it should come to her | too strongly on her power to reform the man she 
—with sickness, if it awaited—with disappoint- | loved ; and too soon she diseovered he did need 
ment, if it.should lodge in her heart—with poverty | reformation. Still her faith and affection teward 
and wrong, if they should ever chance to be her | him continued unwavering; in a measure he re- 
portion ? | turned her devotion—but, it must be confessed, it 
was in such measure as made it rather poor pay, 
| considering the risk she so willingly made of all 
Five years have passed away—proud Mrs. Bell | her happiness for him ;—she could not, would not, 
is slumbering quietly in the grave beside her hus- | doubt that he really loved her well—yet there was 
band. Her children are not living in her beauti- | !ittle prospect of his ever fulfiling the high des- 
ful mansion now—long since they have disappear- | tiny her fond eyes once fancied they beheld him 
ed from the fashionable street—they are almost | awaiting in the future. 
forgotten by their former friends of the fashionable | A space of time, almost incredibly short after 
world. the death of Mrs. Bell, saw James Beecher and 
During the mother’s life, the daughter and son | his wife penniless! 
continued to make their home with her. But it With the wildest, and most unaccountable ex- 
was far from being a happy home ; though bitter | travaganee, the strange man lavished all the 
words there had been few, there were bitter feel- | goodly store of wealth which they had inherited. 
ings enough in the heart of both mother and son ; | It truly seemed to “ burn his fingers” so long as 
these needed not any utterance to be known and | one coin remained in his possession. Obviously 
feit most deeply. "There was a language lamenta- | he longed to be rid of it all, perhaps, I eannot say 
bly plain in the frequent angry glancings of the | but it was so, because he leoked forward to a day 
eye—in the scarcely suppressed scorn of the curl- | of destitution as the very time when he would 
ing lip—in the coldness of manner, and utter want | begin that struggle, and that upward flight for 
of sympathy :n pursuits, and plans, and desires. | which he was panting, which, while burdened 
Tt was, indeed, more than Cora ever dared to! with riches, he had not the strong will to attempt. 
think of, even with all her unbounded hope, the | For who will say riches do not often prove a clog 
reconciling of those two proud beings with whom | to the soul’s aspirations ? 
she was so indissolubly connected. There was 


something in the nature of her husband and her — 
mother, so utterly at variance with that humility, 
which alone could bring about a perfect and full} ~ CHAPTER III. 


reconcilliation between them, that she never even 
dreamed of seeing it effected. They lived Cora’s illness was the consequent of days ot 
together in splendor, but it is no “ new thing I | anxiety and sorrow, of heart-sickness and dread 
write unto you,” that the trappings and glitter of | of the to-come. 
riches full often hide from the world wretched/ Far from the city of her birth, among strange 
hearts and weary lives. The poor beggar in the | scenes and unfamiliar faces, she had seen her 
streets perchance looked on that luxurious home, | husband, after making a few faint attempts to re- 
and on the ever richly dressed forms tha: lived | sume the practice of his profession, giving way 
there, with envy—and yet— again to old temptations and habits, and when she 
Death enters, with strong and undismayed foot- | attempted to remonstrate, he did not listen to her 
steps, even where bolts and bars are most effec: | words as he had of old—and the wife began to 
tual to keep out all unwelcome earthly visitants. | fear for the constancy of his affections. 
Never yet were there walls so strongly built that I said that Cora was sick and alone. For days 
he might not pierce through them—and ee Jong} her husband had been absent, she knew not 
he had ascended the marble steps, and entered | whither he had gone, nor when he would return 
the door, und trod through the halls of Mrs. Bell’s| again. He had left her without speaking one 
beautiful home ; he had appeared there to bear | parting word, to look to strangers for help and 
her away with him. consolation. A week passed by, and still there 
She “died, ‘and made no sign” of reconcile- | came to her no tidings of him. Would he ever 
ment, or of awakening respect, or affection, for | return ?—was he of the dead? Incessantly these 
the man who witnessed her death-suffering with | thoughts tormented her mind—the hope that had 
no sort of relenting. She died, and had not be-!so many times faithfully befriended her seemed in 














those days to have utterly fled. Butit was neither 
departed nor dead—its voice was huslhied, but it 
had still life, and was nigh her, though encircled 
with shadows she could not penetrate; and only 
a word from him had been needed to call the 
angel to her side again! 

The woman, in whose house James and Cora 
Beecher boarded, was “ poor but respectable,” and 
kind, resembling, in no one particular, the redoubt- 
able Mrs. MacStinger, of “ Dombey” immortality. 

Through that week of anxiety and illness, she 
had nursed Cora with an affectionate interest and 
tenderness, very different from that usually to be 
bought. Sympathizing with the deserted wife by 
her kindly deeds, she was to her, mother, and 
nurse, and servant, and never one obtrusive word 
or suspicious look escaped her that might distress 
the poor young creature. Saturday night, the 
great world’s peaceful resting time, came round at 
last—the stillness and the solemn shades crept 
into the humble room where Cora lived, but it did 
not bring peace and consolation to her. 

All that day she had watched with increased 
anxiety for the return of her husband—the lightest 
noise had seemed to her the sound of his footfall 
on the stair, and a hundred times her heart was 
beating violently she felt so sure she heard his 


voice amid the noises of the busy street. It grew | 


at last quite dark in the chamber—long ago the 
sun had set—the street was growing quieter, and 
he did not come! the fear had almost changed 
itself to a conviction, he will never come—and 
Cora wondered, as she thought, if, in all that city, 
there was a human being so wretched and deso- 
late as herself. 

Into the future she dared not look—but the 
past, the strange, half-joyous and half-grievous 
past was before her again. She thought upon 
her careless girlhood—on the fair prospects of her 
early youth. Again and again her mind reverted 
to that morning’s conversation with her mother, 
when Mrs. Bell had entreated her to renounce 
James Beecher—and Cora wept as she thought 
upon that scene. Were they tears of regret and 
sorrow that she had not heeded that mother’s 
wise counsel? No—for the wife was true to her 
love and faith still, She had become more and 
more convinced of the ability and mental powers 
of her husband, and only very recently she had 
revelled in the thought that he would certainly 
yet fulfil her dearest hopes and his own noble 
destiny, and thus become the realization of her 
dreams of him. 

Had it been possible for any who knew the 
outward life of those strangers to have known the 
thoughts that found room still in the mind of that 
wife, they would have thought her very like a 
dreaming child ; for the husband, from whom she 
anticipated such great things still, was nearly forty 
years of age—and if a man have not at that age 
fixed habits of “ moral rectitude,” it is, to say the 
least, a buoyant, trusting spirit that can yet hope 
for him. 

To a looker-on it would have seemed madness 
for the young wife to believe it was in her power 
to change the fixed habits of a wild, ungovernable, 
passionate, dissolute man. But Cora did not see 
him with the eyes of the world—and even in the 
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| hour when she was mourning over his desertion, 
and her own helplessness, she could find it in her 
| heart to forgive him and love him, ay, and to hope 
for him too! 

The evening deepened into night, and Cora 
slept a deep and quiet sleep—for her physical 
| Strength was exhausted, and her mind unnerved 
| and weak from long anxiety and grief. 

Near midnight a step was heard upon the stairs, 
or, rather, might have been, but was not, for the 
inmates of the house were all asleep. It was a 
heavier step than that of a woman—and it trode 
cautiously, as though fearful of arousing or dis- 
turbing the inmates of the house. 

Softly the intruder approached the door of Cora’s 
|chamber ; it was unfastened—he entered—it was 
James Beecher. Opposite to where he stood was 

the bed on which his young wife lay—and she 
| looked, to the guilty, conscience-stricken man, 
/more dead than alive, as he looked on the pale 
|face revealed to him by the fire light. She had 
| suffered for him—and he knew it! 

Quietly closing the door, he sat down beside 
the bed and watched her while she slept. He had 
‘come even asa thief at night. But there was 
‘nothing of which he could rob her. Long ago 
'she had given up all things to him, and how had 
he repaid her?’ He had squandered her wealth 
_and made her as a beggar—he had suffered him- 
self to remain unworthy, while she lavished on 
him all her love—and the thought came back to 
him again—how had he repaid her? 

Bitter and condemning recollections troubled 
him as he sat there gazing long upon the face 
once blooming and free from the stains of trouble, 
and still so youthful. Tears, tears came into his 
jeyes! He did not force them back ; a stronger 
| power than he conld withstand was at werk within 
‘him then—a will far greater than his own was 
fast subduing him. 

Cora stirred in her sleep, and the watcher 
started from his strange thoughts and bent over 
her. But she had not awakened ; she was dream- 
| ing, and of him—for her lips moved, and he heard 
her speak his name. 

Hushing his voice to its lowest tone he answer- 
ed her. 

Even this act did not awaken her—she seemed 
expecting to hear his voice—she recognized it, 
and it must have relieved her mind of a great 
weight of anxiety, for she said so gladly, and 
earnestly, and oh, there was such a sudden enliven- 
ing of her pale face as she spoke. 

“I feared you were so long gone that you would 
never come back, James! If you love me, pray 
do not leave me any more.” 
| «“ Never—never, my sweet wife! my beloved! 
| Forgive me that I have stayed away so long !” 

“ Thank God !” was the whispered reply: then, 
| after a moment's silence, when she seemed striving 
/to nerve herself to speak of what she fain would 

not, Cora said, 

“ Do you know we are poor, very poor, James? 
We owe a good deal to the woman of the house ; 
and she has been so kind to me in my sickness, 

| and is so poor herself, too, it is not right to keep 
her waiting for her pay so long. She has never 
| asked me for it, but that only makes me the more 
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ashamed to look at her when she comes to wait 
on me so patiently. Let us go to work at once 
and earn money to pay her at least! Shall we, 
dear ?” 

“ She shall not wait another day!” replied the 
husband. 

“ And when we have paid her, do let us go 
back to the dear North again—it is not home- 
like here. I—I am not—happy here! and, tell 
me the truth, are you, James?” 

“We will go back at once, Cora. No—it is 
not home here ; we were not made to live in this 
hot climate, certainly.” 

“ And then ?” asked Cora, anxiously, as though 
that were not half she longed to hear. 

“ Then !—then I will be to you the husband I 
should ever have been, my beloved. I know the 
hopes you have had for me so many years. You 
shall not always hope in vain, my wife! And the 
world—ah, yes, the world shall hear something 
of James Beecher besides that dark, strange story 
it has heard! You have been my salvation at 
last !” 

A smile of heart-felt joy enlivened the pale face 
of the rejoicing woman ; she spread out her arms 
es though to clasp him in them—but they grasped 
nothing, and the intense disappointment awakened 
her. And—there he was by her side—looking 
upon her with such love as made her in a moment 
forgetful of the dark, unhappy past, and conscious 
only of the blissful conviction that he was with 
her, that he loved her still. She could not speak 


—there were no words in that moment that could | 
express her joy ;—half fearful that her waking | 


thoughts might not be mercifuk to him as they had 
been in her dreams, the husband cried, “ You for- 
gave me while you slept, Cora, for my neglect 
and my past wickedness—oh, will you not also be 
as merciful now ?” 
—but he must have read an answer to his appeal 
in Cora’s eyes, for the next moment he had clasp- 
ed her to his breast, and was weeping, and calling 
on God to witness that he would fulfill all the 
great hopes that she had had of him. 

And so her long trial-hour was over at last— 
the darkness of night rolled away, with it had 
vanished the gloom and the grief that had dis- 
tressed her, and made her life miserable. The 
day for which she had looked with such heavenly 
confidence, the day for which she had prayed, 
and hoped, even against hope, the day when he 
would begin the life of virtue and honor had 
dawned at last! The love which she had poured 
forth on one the world held unworthy and worth- 


Still she spoke not—by words | 


less, was at last to meet its overflowing, abundant | quer? 
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|reward. Ah, indeed, she had been to him the 
gentle flower she prophesied she would be, which 
turned him at last, at a time when all but a wo- 
man’s faith and love had given him up to the 
‘powers of evil, from a wild and strange career, to 
a striving for the noble and the good. 


All that past week, when she lay sick and in 
terror, he was in a ga) and distant city with 
thoughtless, dissolute men, trampling under foot 
every law of religion and virtue—but the dawning 
of the Sabbath beheld him another man. Waken- 
ed at last, and beholding things no longer through 
the distorted vision with which he had always 
looked upon the world, at forty years of age- he 
aroused to a knowledge of the errors of his whole 
life, he saw how wildly he had strayed—and 
learned to appreciate her love, who so long and 
patiently waited to see the fulfilment of that 
highest hope of her life—her hope for him! 


If ever there is any thing just and good in a 
strongly aroused ambition, there is justice and 
reason in the ambition of James Beecher—there 
is no height to which he may nat reasonably 
aspire ; should he even come before you one day 
claiming the “highest gift” in the power of free 
America to bestow, do not be amazed—for he is 
powerful and worthy now, and well deserving all 
| the honors that are heaped upon him. And re- 
member how all this was brought about—a young 
girl said “ J will !” 

As you please—you may believe my story or 
not—I would be the last one to counsel any young 
lady to wed a man so apparently well nigh ruined 








'as was James Beecher, even from the glorious 
desire to save a human being. All people must 
“ act according to the dictates of their consciences” 
and the dictates of their hearts; but there is no 
ground for disbelieving what I have told because 
|of the wnnaturalness of the facts. For if you 
have not in real life known of conversions as sud- 
den and as permanent as his—if you have never 
seen thoughtless and abandoned characters sud- 
denly changed, and totally, then I have only to 
refer you to an inspired Holy Book, containing an 
authentic account of one Saul of Tarsus. 


And now, in conclusion, may I not hope that 
many times in your future life, when you feel 
weary in the paths of right, when your. heart 
grows faint from ever-hoping, never receiving, 
| when your eyes grow dim with watching for the 
| good merited, but long delayed—may I not hope 
| that ever at such times you will remember my 


‘ 
| Suggestive sentence, and so be firm, and so con- 
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THE BATTLE OF PLATTSBURG, AND A RELIC OF WAR. 


BY MRS. L. 


Tue 11th of September, 1814, was an eventful 
and important day in the annals of the past, and 
as scenes and events of memory they can never 
be obliterated from my mind. They present a 


dark but distinct picture in the image chamber of | 


the heart which cannot grow dim with years. 

It was a bright Sabbath in September, one of 
those rich, soft, mellow days, that begin to wear 
the sober tints of autumn, that my young heart 
was sad with the scenes and the sounds of war. 

Our home was on the border of the lake, just 
across from Plattsburg, and for many long months 
the event of battle had been the theme of conversa- 
tion by the fireside—among men as they met in 
their daily haunts, or as friends by the wayside. 

Preparations were going rapidly forward— 
drafting—-enlisting—-secreting—-and all things wore 
the aspect of some impending evil, which threw a 
kind of gloom over the feelings in which all sym- 
pathized. 

We lived within less than a day’s march of the 
enemy’s ground, and all was conjecture, and 
alarm, suspense and agitation. 

Often were we surprised with rumors of the 
near approach of the “ British”—that they had 
crossed the lines—vwere marching down upon us, 
&c.—which kept the inhabitants in a very un- 
settled and uneasy condition. But so many false 
alarms had a tendency at length of lulling them 
into a state of comparative quiet, and allaying 
their apprehensions so much that people resumed 
their accustomed avocations with a degree of com- 
posure. But at last the event burst upon us, 
with all its dreaded realities of bloodshed and 
war! 

The scene was sufficiently distant to prevent 
apprehensions of immediate danger, yet we knew 
our future security hung on the result, and every 
eye was strained, and every heart beat with deep 
anxiety for the sequel. 

It was a peaceful Sabbath morning, the sun had 
risen with its accustomed splendor, and nature 
wore the hushed stillness peculiar to the sacred 
day ; but, alas! it was a strange Sabbath with 
man! The booming sound of guns came across 
the water in such quick and rapid succession, that 
they shook the earth like heavy and deep toned 
thunder. 

The engagement lasted two hours and twenty 
minutes ; and we knew that the work of death 
was going on at every new report. Sucha Sab- 
bath may this land never see again! It was not 
a “ day of rest,” or of worship, but one ever to be 
remembered with sorrow and dread. A few 
gathered in the morning, of aged men, women, 
and children, in a lonely group for worship ; but, 
as the excitement increased, every man fled the 
village, and, in short, almost every one had climbed 
to some height on the hills, or in the steeple of 
the church, to read in the progress of events our 
consequent destiny. When the British ship 
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struck their colors and Victory was the cry, there 
was great rejoicing in the sure and delightful feel- 
ing of safety, far more than in that of success. 

Men and boys had nearly all crossed over the 
lake to witness the scene from the hills about the 
village, and were spectators of the bloody affray. 
One of my brothers went aboard one of the 
vanquished ships soon after the action ceased. 
The deck was strewed with the dead and dying 
weltering in gore. The gallant Downie, who had 
commanded the British forces, lay on a large iron 
chest just as he was slain. Victory was the 
theme and the cry of the conquerors ; but grief 
and dismay were the feelings of the vanquished. 

The officers who fell in these encounters, both 
by land and water, were buried side by side in the 
graveyard at Plattsburg. Monuments have been 
erected to all. Friends and foes sleep as quietly 
as if they never had collision here on earth. 

Commodore Downie, though slain in the inva- 
sion of our country, as the officer of highest rank, 
is placed in the centre; and a tablet, erected to 
his memory, bears the following inscription : 


“Sacred to the memory of George Downie, 
Esq., a post-captain in the British navy, who glo- 
riously fell on board his B. M. ship Confidence, 
while leading the vessels under his command to 
the attack of the American flotilla, at anchor in 
Cumberland Bay, off Plattsburg, on the 11th of 
September, 1814. To mark the spot where the 
remains of a gallant officer and sincere fnend were 
honorably interred, this stone has been erected by 
his affectionate sister-in-law, Mary Downie.” 


When peace was declared, and after some 
months, the vessels were all taken to the head of 
the Lake at Whitehall. 

Circumstances of travelling just at that time 
gave me an opportunity, in the impressible season 
of childhood, to see from the tall masts the British 
and American flags floating lazily in the breeze, 
the conquered “ Lion” looking just as fierce and 
terrible as if he had not been a captive among 
Americans. 

We were invited on board and saw the various 
implements of deadly warfare. They were mak- 
ing preparations to sink them in the Lake, which 
was afterward done for preservation, and the sol- 
diers were rolling cannon balls into their holds as 
weights. 

Commodore McDonough was present—a man 
of middle stature, but there was nothing in his 
looks or manner that indicated aught of the ex- 
citing scenes through which he had passed. 

It is said that, after the enemy’s fleet hove in 
sight, the men of his ship were assembled on the 
quarter-deck, when he kneeled down, and, in 
humble and fervent prayer, commended himself, 
his men, and the cause in which they were en- 
gaged, to the “God of battles,” and arose from 
that posture with a calmness and serenity on his 
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brow which showed that he had received comfort 
and assurance from above. 

The dead of both armies were taken to the 
smal! islands near the scene of action, and were 
there buried. 

Those waters now look as blue and as beautiful 
as if never disturbed with war, and those islands 
are as green and as verdant as if never broken 
with new made graves. 


* * a * a 





for Sleep. 


own light and shade, upon the living picture was 
spread out, teeming with verdue and perfume of 
scented blossom. The joy and cheerfulness of 
the occasion was fast taking the place of all other 
considerations ; and I was yielding myself to the 
influence of the scene, but as we were let down 
| from the carriage a sight met my gaze that fell 
‘upon my heart like a sudden sickness. The 
wharf was crowded withspectators that were idly 
enjoying the bustle and stir of the bour; I had 








before strained my eyes to discover something that 
should remind me of the past ; and here an object 
presented itself to my vision in startling reality, a 
wretched relic of those times! An old man sat 
upon the bare earth extending his only arm— 


In 1842 I stood upon the wharf at Whitehall, 
about to embark in the beautiful and famed steam- 
er Burlington, “ Capt. Sherman,” commander, for 
a passage up the lake. I had been in Whitehall 
once hefore—it was just after the close of the “ last holding out a tattered hat, leaving his bald head 
war,” when the American and captured vessels bare—both legs were gone, and his sunken eyes 
lay at anchor in that safe and snug little harbor, | and hollow cheeks wore traces of deep, deep 
after the memorable battle of Plattsburg. Soldiers | misery! No complaint was uttered, it was the 
were there storing away the instruments of war— | sijent eloquence of woe! His crutches lay by his 
officers were there keeping order and directing | side, that poorly supplied the place of limbs ; and 
the preparations for peace—but as I come again,| pneyer have I seen in life colors so expressive a 
no war vessel, with its mutilated sides, rested on | picture of mutilating—maiming—murdering war, 
the bosom of the lake—no officers—no subordi- | asking, by every missing limb and every line of 
nates crowded the streets—not a vestige of that | sorrow, a pittance from the passers by such as they 
scene remained, every thing wore the aspect of | micht have the heart to bestow upon an old 
business, thrift, and of better times ; and sweet | soldier ! Ah, thought I, this is the reward, the 
thoughts of our national prosperity—our peaceful glory, that the blood monster has for his votaries. 
and friendly relations with other governments |~ poets and orators may proclaim his praise. 
came to my bosom, and I looked on the change | Popular writers may cause the thrill of excited 
with great delight, enjoying the consciousness of | emotion to tremble in the bosom, as they bring up 
our happy and honorable position as a Christian | pefore ys the serried ranks with waving plume, 
and prosperous Republic, quite safe, as I then and floating banners, flashing steel, and brave 
thought, from further collision or warring strife! | hearts, mtent on victory—and to add still more to 

We passed through the town down to the place | the interest of such occasions, they may give us 
of landing. The sky of a July morning was/ the roll of the stirring drum, the shrill, clear note 
bright—its blue was deep with summer beauty, | of the exciting bugle, as it pours out its martiai 
the smooth’ lake scarce wore a ripple but was | strains—then the onset of strife, and at last the 
glowing with light, reflecting all images like a | shouts of triumph and the glory of conquest— 
brilliant mirror. The gay steamer lay at her! but let them come when all these things have 
moorings near the wharf, seeming like a thing of | passed away and paint the horrors of one such 
life, and as if conscious of her own beauty was | scene—a fac-simile of thousands—and you may 
attracting the gaze of all eyes. ‘The rich land-| have a true life picture of war in its naked and 
scape, colored with native loveliness,with heaven’s | most hideous deformity ! 











THE TIME FOR SLEEP. 
BY LOUISA. 


| 


Wuen summer’s evening dawns with beauty bright, 
And stars are glancing in her mellow light, 

When nightingales pour forth their joyous lays, 

And echo answers loudly to their praise, 

When dark eyed night her sable veil spreads forth, 
And fails to sereen Aurora in the north, 

When music sends her notes o’er vale and deep, 
Then angels whisper ‘tis no time for sleep. 


When pensive evening hovers o’er the main, 
And mildly Juno shines upon the plain ; 

When flowers bathe their fragrant heads in dew 
And silent Nature sinks to rest anew, 


When music’s notes no more caress the ear, 
And not a care illudes the breast or fear, 
When not a wave glides o’er the lonely deep, 
Then angels whisper now’s the time for sleep. 
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PATCHES AND SHREDS. 


THE DOCTOR. philosophy is now received with universal favor, 
though formerly repugnant to a countless multi- 
tude; and the ethics of Jeremy Bentham will 
never, we fear, be generally relished, though high- 
| ly grateful to the palates, and perfeetly digestible 
; by the strong stomachs of the Westminster re- 
| viewers. Byt we have a case in point, and which 
we shall introduce without further preamble.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, no mean name by the by, 
thus speaks of Plato and his writings: 


Ovr city is at present, and for a long time has | 
been, afflicted with a literature which, like the | 
jail fever, seems to have broken forth from prisons 
and penitentiaries. This contagion is spreading, 
and consists of certain publications disguised as 
Novels, Tales, Mysteries, Romances. The char- 
acters introduced into which carry the seeds of | 
pestilence with them, and are composed of the 
most worthless and depraved beings which im- 
agination can conceive. All the heroes are,or| “Plato is philosophy, and plilosophy is Plate. 
are worthy to be, convicts, and of the heroines it | In him, too, are found the auroral beams of Chris- 
is sufficient to say that they have nothing to lose | tianity; and here is fgrecast the Koran of Mo- 
by such an association. ‘These ergots of a dis-| hammed. Everybody finds his peculiar taste 
eased brain constitute the dashing and popular | gratified in Plato; to the French he is Parisian, 
literature of our Gotham. Though they partake | to the German Teutonic. In this respect he is 
something of the Monk Lewis and Maturin or- | like Helen of Argos, whose beauty made every- 
thodoxy, and have long-drawn aisles, and nodding | body that saw her feel related to her. It is re- 
battlements worked into their texture, yet they | markable that uncertainty exists as to the authen- 
are mostly conversant with physical torture, and | ticity of some of the writings of genius—of Homer, 
furnish a disjointed record of casualties and crimes. | of Plato and Shakspeare. This is because these 
They generally open with a rape, or burglary, and | great minds magnetized and assimilated to them- 
close after the consummation of some dozen! selves those about them, and thus each lived in 
murders. With scarcely an exception, they con- | several bodies. Another merit of Plato was, that 
tain the adventures of felons, and the mischances | being a philosopher, he was something beyond— 
of female frailty. The whole of them have a | he was.a poet. Religion, art, intellect—ail these 
wonderful sameness, and were it not for the dif- | had Plato. He united the freest poetry with the 
ferent labels of Ned, Harry, or Tom, each, with- | most exact geometry ; his energy of thought was 
out disparagement, might be attributed to an like the momentum of the falling planet ; his dis- 
identical hand. Revolting, however, as these | cretion like its return to the curve.” 
works are, both in character and incident, they 
might be endured, if not rendered mischievously 
fascinating by genius, judgment, and sagacity ; 
but unseasoned and unmitigated as they are, by 
either of these, they present but the contortions of 
humanity, without any healing or seductive influ- 
ence to surround them. With Milton, we can 
visit Pandemonium, and bow with reverence be-| “Ihave been amusing myself,” he writes to 
fore the powers of the mighty architect, and,| John Adams, “with reading seriously Plato’s 
without a halting step, can enter the cave of Republic. I am wrong. however, in calling it 
banditti, with Gil Blas for our guide ; but under! amusement ; for it was the heaviest task-work I 
conductors like Ned, Harry, or Tom, the cautious} ever went through. I had occasionally before 
and reflecting man may be excused for retrogade | taken up some of his other works, but scarcely 
movements, and a decided refusal to “sup of | ever had patience to go through a whole dialogue. 
horrors.” And this is the manifest misfortune of |} While wading through the whimsies, the puerili- 
the trio; they come forward under the great dis- | ties, and unintelligible jargon of this work, I laid 
advantage of intelligent readers being constantly | it down often to ask myself how it could have 
reminded of something vastly better, and com- | been, that the world should have so long consent- 
pelled to contrast those original and incomparable | ed to give reputation to such nonesense as this? 
productions of Jonathan Wild and Oliver Twist But fashion and authority apart, and bringing 
with the feeble and spiritless compositions which | Plato to the test of reason, take from him his 
they have before them. On turning from the one | sophi=ms, futilities, and incomprehensibilities, and 
to the other, they are too provokingly reminded | what remains? His foggy mind is for ever pre- 
of Swifts indiseriminating fly which, after ban- | senting the semblance of objects which, balf seen 
quetting on the luxuries of the East, dropped down | through a mist, can be defined neither in form nor 
upon an excrement. idimension. Yet this, which should have con- 
| signed him to early oblivion, really procured him 

“Whaat isone man’s meat is another man’s | immortality of fame and reverence.” Thus what 
poison.” is a trite but truthful adage ; nor is it less | is meat to Emerson, was poison to Jefferson. 
applicable to literary and philosophical taste than | ommetene 
to bedily nutriment or destruction. Keats and! The following description from Coxe’s Travels 
Tenyson have nourished many a mind, though in Switzerland, appears to me to be full of poetry 
abominated by the critics; Galileo’s planetary and feeling. The circumstances related, are no 


Such is the opinion of our present transcenden- 
tal philosopher as it regards the glorious mystic 
| who preceded him; let us now see what concep- 
| tion the plain, shrewd, practical, and far-seeing 
| Thomas Jefferson entertained of the same canon- 
| ized ancient : 
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less honorable to the heart, than to the skill of the 
sculptor, whilst sympathy and affection are elicit- 
ed for each party concerned : 


“JT also made an excursion to Hindlebank, a 
village about four miles from Berne, in order to 
examine the tomb of Madame Langhans, a most 
celebrated work of Nahi, a Saxon sculptor. Being 
employed in constructing a sepulchre for Count 
d’Erlach, he was lodged in the house of the clergy- 
man, his particular friend, whose wife, a woman 
of uncommon beauty, expired in childbed on 
Easter eve. Struck with the time of her death, 
animated by the recollection of her beauty, sym- 
pathizing with the affliction of her husband, he 
conceived and executed this affecti.g monument. 
It is placed in the body of the church, sunk into 
the pavement like a grave, and covered with two 
folding doors. When these are opened, a grave- 
stone appears as if just rent into three fractures, 
through which is half discovered the figure of a 
woman, slightly veiled with a shroud. She is 
represented at the moment of the resurrection, 
when the graves are commanded to yield up their 
dead. With her right hand she is gently raising 
that portion of the broken grave-stone which lies 
over her head ; and in the other holdsa naked 
infant, struggling with its little hands to release 
itself from the tomb. ‘ Here am I Lord, and the 
child whom thou gavest me,’ are the sublime 
words which form the inscription. Below is the 
name of the deceased, ‘ Anna Magdalena Lang- 
hans, wife of the clergyman—born 1723, died 
1751” The workmanship is by no means inferior 
to the original design. The artist has formed the 
whole sepulchre out of one block, and so naturally 
expressed the swelling of the stone, that the frag- 
ments seem as if they had just burst, and were in 
the act of opening. The only circumstance to be 
regretted is, that the materials are not so durable 
as such a monument deserves; being of sance 
stone, they are too soft to resist the effects of time, 
and even now exhibit some symptoms of decay.” 





I xnow of no more remarkable instance of “ the 
ruling passion strong in death” than the following: 


The Brazilians had been so long and so gen- 
erally inured to the detestable practice of eating 
human flesh, that the Christian missionaries found 
it less difficult to reform them of any other of their 
evil propensities than of this. Southey, in his 
History of Brazil, relates a circumstance of the 
following tenor: No very long time after the Por- 
tuguese had obtained possession of Brazil, a Jesuit 
undertook to christianize a Brazilian woman of a 
very advanced age. He catechized her, he in- 
structed her, as he conceived, in the nature of 
Christianity ; and, finding her at the point of death, 
he began to inquire whether there was any kind 
of food which she could take. “ Granny,” said 
he, (this being the word of courtesy by which it 
was usual to address the aged matron,) “ if I were 











Patches and Shreds. 


to get you a little sugar now, or a mouthful of our 
nice things which we get from beyond the sea, do 
you think you couldeat it?” “ Ah! my young 
dear,” replied the old woman, “ my stomach goes 
against every thing. ‘There is but one thing which 
I think I could touch. If I had the hand of a 
little Tapua boy, I think I could pick the little 
bones ; but, wo is me! there is no one to go out 
and shoot the boy for me now.” 





Frtenpiy as I am to poetry, and all the flut- 
tering tribe, yet I must confess that, in the follow- 
ing glorification, the mercantile old gentleman 
has much the advantage: 


He his own books approved, and thought the pen 
An usefol instrament for trading men ; 

But judged a quill was never to be slit, 

Except to make it for a merchant fit. 

He, when inform’d how men of taste could write, 
Look’d on his ledger with supreme delight ; 

Then would he laugh, and, with insulting joy, 

Tell me aloud—*“ that’s poetry, my boy, 

These are your golden numbers—them repeat, 

The more you have, the more you’!! find them sweet, 
Their numbers move all hearts—no matter for their feet. 
Sir, when a man composes in this style, 

What is to him a critic’s frown or smile ? 

What is the puppy’s censure or applause 

To the good man who on his banker draws, 

Buys an estate, and writes upon the grounds, 

Pay to A. B. an hundred thousand pounds.”’ 





Roveu, stormy, and unstable as our seasons are, 
yet eternal sunshine would, it seems, be by far the 
greater evil. From the year 1528 to 1533 per- 
petual summer prevailed in France; during four 
years not two days’ frost were experienced. Na- 
ture, exhausted by continual heat, incessantly pro- 
duced blossoms, but had not strength to bring the 
fruit to maturity. A scarcity of provisions was 
the consequence of this phenomenon ; the harvest 
was scarcely sufficient to supply seed for the fol- 
lowing year. Worms and insects of every kind 
multiplied ad infinitum, and destroyed the little 
fruit which the earth yielded. A most dreadful 
famine prevailed, and by that, and concomitant 
disease, one-fourth of the inhabitants of France 
miserably perished. 





We intend no personal or political reflections, 
but they had, and may still have, a most singular 
court custom at Siam; the origin and nature of 
which is thus described: Sakee, king of Siam, 
being awakened from sleep, and saved from as- 
sassination, by the braying of an ass, commanded, 
in the ardor of his gratitude, that all mankind 
should be called asses. Whenever, so the chroni- 
cler relates, an embassador from China came to 
the Siamese court, the Okya Vang, or Master of 
the Ceremonies, exclaimed, “ Most potent Sakee, 
absolute Lord of the Universe, King of the White 
Elephants, and Keeper of the Sacred Tooth a 
Great Jackass, from China, has come to speak to 
your Majesty.” 











DISCUSSING A CUSTARD. 


BY HENRY MORFORD. 


De iciovs custard! and delicious Mary 

Who baked it—maiden with the raven hair, 
And face and hand exceedingly contrary— 

In other words, a maiden passing fair— 
I hold the bakery delicious, very, 

And loll back comfortably in my chair 
Between the mouthfuls, and am meditative 
About this custard that I have a plate of. 


Delicious custard! what uncommon eggs— 
Fresh as your face, my dear, these must have been, 
No chickens therein being, with short legs, 
Waiting to enter on this outdoor scene, 
And very humbly your innquirer begs 
That extra care be paid the mother hen, 
For giving us such splendid specimens 
So much above the common brood of hens. 


Apropos, Mary, is it China, Dorking, 
Or common fow! you keep? I recommend 

Hens with a cluck that sounds like wine uncorking, 
A bill extremely yellow at the end ; 

The kind I mentioned, with five toes outforking 
Are very good, and may be made to mend 

By certain other mixtures, for which aim, 

Ee) a especially all fowls called ‘‘ game.”’ 





Another plate—yes—thank you : I would say 
This milk has been delicious, almost cream. 
You milk, of course, quite early every day 
Something before the rising sun’s first beam ; 
It must be fine, this getting up in May 
Just when we sluggards first begin to dream ; 
You have the dew upon the grass, I think— 
A glassfal of this milk, and I will drink. 


Sugar, milk, eggs, no butter, did you say ? 

No butter ; would it not improve the taste % 
Perhaps not ; would it keep, if put away ? 

Of course not—milk grows acid in such haste— 
Be carefal, Mary, custard for to day 

But fresh to-morrow, ‘tis a shame to waste, 
And you, I know, are careful, and so clean— 
Fifteen ? Ah more! seventeen, sweet seventeen | 


Yon use fine crusted sugar—loaf, of course, 

White as your forehead—never use the brown, 
And white Havana is one quarter worse, 

Stuart’s best loaf will always bear the crown 
For chrystal uniform, but not too coarse— 

So much more milk, to smooth the custard down— 
I'll have you, Mary dear, when I get rich, 
For cook, or wife, or both, I dont care which. 





CANZONET TO MYRA. 
BY T. H. CHIVERS, M.D. 


LUZ DE MI ALMA. 


Twas not within the lighted hall, 
Where fashion gaily shone ; 
Nor was it at some festival 
Where beauty reigned alone ; 
But far off from the scenes of pride 
That thou wert dear to me ; 
I gladly turned from all beside, 
And gave my soul to thee— 
To thee—alone to thee ! 
I gladly turned from al! beside, 
And gave my soul to thee. 


I sought thee not amid the throng 
Where joy was wont to reign ; 

And seeking thee—though sought so long— 
I sought thee not in vain. 

And now that nought can e’er divide 

Thy loveliness from me, 





I gladly turn from all beside, 
And give my soul to thee— 
To thee—alone to thee! 
I gladly turn from all beside, 
And give my soul to thee. 


And now that thy dear voice is heard 
In eloquence and love ; 

And that our vows are registered 
By Holy Hands above ; 

And that thou art mine own soul’s bride, 
And shalt forever be; 

I gladly turn from all beside, 
And give my soul to thee— 

To thee—alone to thee! 
I gladly turn from all beside, 

And give my soul to thee. 


Filla Allegra, Ga., June 10th 1849. 
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MARAT. 


BY JOSEPH 


No age has ever produced such exaggerated 
wickedness as that we usually call the French 
Revolution. The most bloody era of the Roman 
empire seem pure in comparison. We shudder to 
see some painted savages tasking their ingenuity to 
render exquisite the torture of a captive, and we 
loath the very name of women who could lend 
their envenomed derision and insults to a scene 
already sufficiently hideous. But, at the time of 
which we speak, Paris had a hundred thousand 
men and women, whose conduct, contrasted with 
that of American savages, was as the deepest 
shade of outer darkness to the fading twilight. 
The entire catalogue of ferocities was familiar to 
these civilized savages and hags, and when, for a 
time they had power, they stained the pages of 
history with crimes of such foulness, that they 
scarcely have a parallel. We do not say there 
was no exciting cause for all this, but simply assert 
the fact, 

This class was personated by Marat, and of 
him we propose to write. Let us look at this 
creature in his own den, Near by the centre of 
those influences which controlled France, was an 
old building, whose outward meanness only bore 
comparison with that which was within. The 
rooms were small and low, and the furniture 
scanty. It was barely a place to stay in, and its 
fixtures were barely the means to stay with. The 
floors and recesses of this place were occupied 
with heaps of pamphlets and newspapers, leaving 
barely room to move about, and perform the 
scanty offices of necessity in eating and sleeping. 
And yet that unlikely den was the ulcer head of 
one of the most vicious and mighty influences that 
ever cursed the world. The very wretchedness 
of the abode itself added no little to the power ot 
its principal occupant, at whom let us glance. 

Did the sun ever shine on such a malconforma- 
tion as he? or did ever the sickly torchlight, in 
some den of darkness, reveal dimly such a hidéous 
outline to be called a man? In stature low, and 
pinched together into the meanest dimension, he 
resembled some large baboon more than a man. 
His lower limbs had the graceless curvatures of a 
dried skeleton, and to these were appended two 
broad sprawling feet. His long skinny arms were 
got up after the same style. As though not 
diminutive enough by nature, he diminished him- 
self further by a habitual stoop. His muscular 





integument was so scrimped as apparantly to 
cling fast to the bones, like a deep cicatrized 
wound. He wasa skeleton covered with skin, 
so lean was he. To the human species he was, 
what Pharaoh’s lean kine were to the graminivor- 
ous tribes, “ poor, and very ill-favored, and lean- 
fleshed,” and like them, after having. glutted him- 
self with the blood of thousands, he was “ still ill- 
favored as at the beginning.” This figure in loco- 
motion shuffled along, rather than walked. Such 
was Marat’s 








Shape, 
If shape it might be called that shape had none."’ 


F. TUTTLE. 


We sometimes see nature making amends for 
her own freaks in the production of physical ugli- 
ness. A deformed body is sometimes crowned 
with a superb head, to be possessor of which one 
might submit almost to any malformation, as a se; 
off for the excellent gift. Nature did not make 
even this amends to the Fury of ’89. The head 
was in keeping with all the rest of him. It was 
thin and sharp like a broad-axe. The chin pro- 
truded enormously, resembling much a blunted 
ploughshare, whilst his nose, composed merely of 
a rack of bone, over which the proper quantity of 
skin might be stretched, was slightly contracted as 
though some unpleasant oder was disturbing his 
olfactories. On this well riged surface, appro- 
priated to the face, two cheek bones were reared 
high enough to give a savage expression. The 
eye indicated no genius, but was very. bright. 
The lust of blood gleamed from those sunken 
orbits. The huge mouth, twitching nervously, as 
we sometimes see a tiger’s when blood is shown 
him, did not lessen the tale told by the eye. On 
that contracted forehead none but a microscope 
could have traced the organ of benevolence, and 
thence to the summit, where phrenologists locate 
self-esteem, une would be obliged to search in 
vain for conseientiousness and veneration. If 
firmness was surpassed by any organ, it was by 
self-conceit and destructiveness. Suchan ungainly 
face, and such a huge, misshaped head, probably 
never surmounted such a body before. One 
might guess the mould—we beg pardon of the 
dead for this free use of his thought—in which 
Marat was cast must have been destroyed, and 
his counterpart we shall never see again. Well, 
let it be so, and in all probability humanity will 
not weep much over the loss. 

Such was the master of that den, out of which 
issued words which inspired the populace of Paris, 
and associated with which were as many tears, 
and as much blood, as honored the butcheries of 
Nero or Caligula. 

The most reliable aceounts assign Switzerland 
as the native country of Marat. He was born in 
1744, so that he was forty-five years of age when 
Louis assembled the representatives of France. 
His uncomliness, amounting to hideousness, tended 
strongly to sour his disposition, at the best bad by 
nature. He was a bigot by birth, and a fanatic 
by inheritance, He had much talent, but no 
genius except that attributed by the “ Friend of 
Man” to his son Mirabran, a capacity to “ swallow 
old formulas.” His diction was rapid and some- 
what incoherent, like that of one extremely ex- 
cited. He always spoke as if in a passion, and 
this produced the opposite effects on different 
minds of fear and disgust, but always ensured him 
some attention from those who knew him. In 
early life he studied medicine with characteristic 
ardor, and fancying he had discovered something 
new with which to revolutionize this science, he 
published several works. These ideas were an- 
nihilated by the masterly refutation of a distin- 
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guished German physician, and instead of laurels, | decimated the deputies that confirmed it. After 
Marat had plucked thorns without the rose. This | the information of the events of the 5th and 6th 
defeat enraged him, not only with his more pow- | of October, I would have immolated every judge 








erful antagonist, but with all the world. Misfor- 
tune, as a reformer in the art of healing, made 
him a fiend in the art of killing. The man who 
had been regarded worthy of refutation from a 
learned physician, which led to a duel between 
them, found his way to Paris, and became horse- 
doctor for the Count d’Artois. Here, in the very 
centre of revolution, and engaged in a business, 
the very meanness of which would recommend 
him to the rabble, was Marat ready to hound on 
the blood-thirsty in due time. Docter Charles 
would have done well to let Marat’s medical 
notions go unrefuted, or, when he fought him ina 


duel, to skoot straighter, rather than fling him, a | 
burning brand, into the very centre of combustible | 


Paris! Had he been well reputed as a physician 
and an author, or had Doctor Charles shot him, 
some of the bloodiest scenes of the French Revo- 
lution might have been avoided. Right certain 
are we that no other man in France, or the world, 
was fitted to act Marat’s part, in his frensied 
vituperation of everybody and everything above 
him, in his wolf-like howlings after victims, in his 
insanely bold denunciations of aristocracy, priest- 
craft, and even of all grades of plebianism above 
that profound depth of misery in which he himself 
moved. All below him, if any there were, had 
the love of his tiger heart, all above him had the 
intensest hate of the same heart. At different 
times the boldest demagogues came so far short of 
his own diabolical standard, as to elicit his keenest 
invectives. At one time he proposed to hang 
Mirabran as the ringleader of treason, although 
the throne was actually sinking in ruins under the 
unequalled energy with which he worked the 
battering ram of his eloquence. Danton did not 
escape the shafts of the “ friend of the people,” 
and Robespierre himself was, if possible, more 
keenly pierced by the pity Marat extended to him 
as being too tender hearted. Perhaps at no place 
can we insert to better advantage, a paragraph 
from Marat’s paper, in which he defends Robes- 
pierre. 


ion the pile ; after the massacre of the Champ-de- 
| Mars, had I but had 2000 men, animated with 
| the same resentment as myself, I would have gone 
at their head to stab La Fayette in the midst of 
his battalion of brigands, burnt the king in his 
_palace, and cut the throats of our atrocious repre- 
sentatives on their very seats!’ ” 

Marat continues, “ Robespierre listened to me 
with affright, turned pale, and was, for a long 
time, silent. I left him. Ihad seen an honest 
man, but not a man of the state.” (Lamartine, 
vol. 1.) 

What a picture for the artist! There stands 
the stunted, stooping, bony, ill-favored Marat, his 
hair uncombed, and his tace unwashed, unshorn, 
his tattered rags hanging loosely around him, and 
his filthy shirt thrown wide open, displaying his 
filthier breasts, his skinny arms and sprawling 
hands in awkward but violent gesticulation, and 
his head thrown eagerly forward, until the sharp 
visage, gleaming with fury, almost touches the 
sleek, neat, dainty Robespierre, shrinking from the 
being before him as from a nether fiend! That 
picture, drawn to life, would take the highest pre- 
mium in any “ Art-Union.” 

We have anticipated in time what strictly be- 
longs to another part of the sketch, in order to 
give our readers a more vivid view of this crea- 
ture, veBose name has long since become a bye- 
word of infamy. 

When the King of France called the represen- 
tatives of the nation together, Marat was bleeding 
| foundered steeds, and dosing sick horses with salts. 
| Better had the world honored him with a station 
| at the bedside of sick kings! When the agitation 
of such an edict began to reach the people, Marat 
abandoued horse doctoring, and became a political 
quack, with but one prescription for every ailment 
of the state—the guillotine. His first appearance 
excited the ridicule even of the hags of Paris— 
When he harangued, the populace hissed, and 
took delight in treading on the capacious feet of 
the man, than whom not one even of them was 











He thus details the conversation he had with 
Robespierre, on the interesting topic of his being 
“the supreme and energetic power demanded by 
the revolution.” “ The first word Robespierre ad- 
dressed me,” writes Marat, “ was a reproach for 
having dipped my pen in the blood of the enemies 
of liberty, for always speaking of the cord, the axe, 
and the poniard ; cruel words which my heart 
would disavow, and my principles discredit. I 
undeceived him, when I said to him, ‘ Learn that 
my credit with the people does not depend on my 
ideas, but on my audacity, the daring impetuosity 
of my mind, my cries of rage, despair and fury, 
against the wretches who impede the action of 
the revolution, I know the anger, the just anger, 
of the people, and that is why it listens to, and 
believes in me. Those cries of alarm and fury, 
that you take for words in the air, are the most 
simple and sincere expression of the passions 
which devour my mind. Yes, if I had had in my 
hand the arms of the people, after the decree | 
against the garrison of Naucy, I would have 


| 








i but sinister completion. 


more ugly. His ears were filled with rough jests 
at his expense, and his eyes met the pantomimic 
representations of his own gait, gesticulation and 
passion. This time he was not to be daunted.— 


| The ridicule of these people only kindled his pas- 


sions into a fiercer blaze, and whenever chance 
permitted he poured forth his bitter denunciations 
of the aristocracy. We do not remember now to 
have seen any account of his first favorable hear- 
ing from the people. Perhaps it was at a time 
when famine had goaded them to some outbreak, 
which had been quelled by the royal bayonets and 
grape shot. At such atime Marat the very ap- 
parition of famine, the very fury of the pit, wolld 
be a good angel to the famished and decimated 
rabble. His words would meet a responsive throb 
in every heart, and the occupant of some filthy 
den would forthwith be enthroned in every wretch- 
ed heart as a real friend. Whether or no this be 
the history of Marat’s popular beginning, it cer- 
tainly characterized that popularity :n remarkable 
He was not content with 
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declaiming to the mob. He became a journalist, 
and so poor was he as to be obliged to “sell his 
bed t6 print his first pages.” The language of 
Marat’s journal beggars imagination. Its entire 
vocabulary was ransacked for epithets to convey 
to others the passionate bitterness of his feelings. 
The people applauded, that is “ the offscouring of 
all” Paris. Here was their representative in per- 
son. Washe poor? They loved him for that. 
Was he deformed? They loved him the better 
for that. It was fitting that their apostle should 
image forth in his own person their wrongs in their 
most odious features. Was he hated and hunted 
like a tiger from one jungle to another? For this 
they loved him most. They would not have their 
avenger loved by the enemies against whom cen- 
turies of oppression were treasured up for swift 
wrath. 

In a short time this new fury was uttering the 
loudest blast of the Revolution, and as the world 
heard, it was amazed. The privileged classes 
were yet partially in power, and the “friend of 
the people” only escaped vengeance by hiding.— 
In this the rabble aided him, and also some in 


much reputation, who saw in hima strong agency | 


to hasten the coming catastrophe. At last his 


friends, headed by Danton, drew him from his | 


retreat, and carried him in their arms through 
Paris. The branded outlaw became a represen- 
tative of France, duly elected and took his seat in 
the Assembly of which Brissot, Vergniaud, Sieyes, 
Bailly, Danton and Robespierre were notable 
members. Certainly this is somewhat of a pro- 
motion for a horse leech! Would that this man 
were giving veritable pills to kings! Better for 
humanity that he were there than in this place, 
where he can seize all bloody weapons to enforce 
his bloody, political quackery! Better, I say, un- 
less it be to show the world what ferocity and 
wickedness a man, abandoned of God, may be 
guilty of, and yet even then this specimen of de- 
praved humanity is procured at an exorbitant 
price. 

After the memorable 10th of August, on which 
the Tuilleries was stormed, and the royal family 
captured, amid much insult and blood, Marat is- 
sued forth and led the Marsellaise through Paris. 
He seemed a maniac beggar with a drawn sword, 
and his conspicuous hideousness was the most re- 
markable feature of that memorable march. And 
now commenced more violent attacks than ever 
on all persons and institutions which he regarded 
in the way of the Revolution. Gall itself grew 
more bitter in his pen, and all other furious cries 
for vengeance were forgotten in his tiger-like 
screams. To the people he became an oracle.— 
They listened to him and obeyed him. “ Give 
me,” he exclaimed, on one occasion, “ two hun- 
dred Neapolitan assassins, armed with daggers, 
and a muff on the left arm for a shield, and with 
them I will traverse France and produce a revo- 
jution.” At one time his fevered fury allowed 
him to sit down to an arithmetical solution of this 
problem: “ how many aristocrats must be guil- 
lotined in order to purify France?” With the 
most commendable accuracy he announced the 


| And yet this monster was gentle to one human 
| being, a woman, almost as ugly as himself, who 
had left her lawful husband, and who clung to 
him to the last. Charlotte Corday says this 
woman’s grief over the death of Marat was the 
only pang she herself experienced after she had 
driven the knife to his heart. One tells us also 
that this same monster had on his table for con- 
stant perusal the inspired ‘history of our blessed 
Lord, the Prince of Peace. He was accustomed 
to say, always bending reverently when that name 
was mentioned, “ Jesus Christ is our Master !” 
How violent the contrast, when we mention the 
massacres of September! Look outside that door 
and what do you see?’ Gangs of ruffians paid by 
the day to butcher men. See them rend that 
beautiful female, with untold indignities, limb from 
limb, and, searcely having recovered breath, see 
'them strike down that venerable old man, and 
trample the life out of him. Look again ; timid 
childhood is driven out and shares the same fate. 
| Women, call them fiends, were there cheering the 
| butchers on with “ wine and wassail,” and framing 
jests which only a woman’s heart could have con- 
ceived and a base woman’s tongue have uttered, 
Where bodies are not heaped, the avenue is slip- 
pery with gore. And so it went on till the last 
was murdered. In that horrid process the beau- 
tiful Lamballe perished. And then they hied to 
' another prison and there repeated the tragedy — 
|It was soul-sickening, and the stoutest-hearted 
| participant in the crimes could not face them in 
after days. Danton shrunk as from rising ghosts 
from the remembrances of those scenes in Sep- 
tember, which had been encouraged by his wild 
eloquence. The speech of another might have 
been uttered by himself: 


‘* Nay I am sick of blood ; my aching heart 
Reviews the long, long train of hideous horrors 
That still have gloomed the rise of the republic.’ 





, 


But whence came these murders in September? 
Did the messengers summon particular men to 
particular places by chance? Did the tocsin sound 
by chance? Did the populace move to the pri- 
sons by chance? Did that horrid court of twelve 
judges spring from chance? Were the few of that 
multitude of prisoners acquitted, and all the rest 
slaughtered, by chance? Come forth, thou fury, 
instigating fiend, and let us look at thee. The 
like of thee can be found in no world above or 
beneath, and thou art none other than Marat.— 
Yes, it was Marat’s idea, the arithmetic of which 
he looked at without winking, and then set in 
| motion his agents to fulfill his own savage deduc- 
tions. What shall we not hear or see after this 
bold contrast of infinite excellence with outer dark- 
ness? Jesus Christ with Marat! What stranger 
utterance ever issued from man or fiend, than that 
which came from the author of the September 
murders, and other crimes both darker and lighter, 
* Jesus Christ is our Master ?” 

It will be readily inferred that this man was not 
wanting in courage. The defeat he sustained in 
the Assembly when he attacked Madame Roland 
| was amply atoned for in her subsequent fall. And 
when at times the horror of enemies and friends 





result, how reached he did not say, to be two | alike was excited at some of his writings and 


hundred and seventy thousands ! 


speeches, he never quailed. Such scenes merely 








gave venom to the feelings with which he regard- 
ed his enemies, and excited pity for his friends 
guilty of the weakness of nauseating at so much 
blood. The Convention once actually voted an 
accusation against him, but he coolly left the hall 
and was protected by the shouting rabble. The 
same guard attended him back the next day.— 
There was not a power in Paris that dared to 
touch him publicly. Opposition strengthened his 
influence. Once he was put on trial before the 
revolutionary tribunal, bat the judges dared not, 
if they wished, convict him in the face of a hun- 
dred thousand bandits. The acquittal was a tri- 
umph. Women crowned him with garlands, and 
as they wreathed the flowers about his head, he 
exclaimed,“ It is the people who crown themselves 
on my head. May all heads who would pass be- 
yond the level of the people soon fall at my voice !” 
A vast concourse accompanied the acquitted man 
back to the Convention with enthusiastic shouts 
of “ long live the friend of the people.” It was a 
triumph indeed, and as the air was all alive with 
these plaudits, issuing fiom base men and baser 
women, who were the principal actors, Marat 
spiced the entertainment with this bloody senti- 
ment: “I hold the Girondist and Brissotites; they 
will go in triumph also, but it will be to the guil- 
letine !” 

It was an infamous popularity, bringing with it 
an augmenting catalogue of woes. Informers 
multiplied, and Lamartine aptly says, “ His door 
received, like the iren mouth of Venice, the notices 
of suspicion.” And then what a round of self- 
imposed duties pressed on this man. ‘Two hours 
he slept, and one he devoted to his domestic af- 
fairs. Six hours were occupied in hearing the 
petitions of the poor and others, and the complaints 
of informers. He was always present during the 
sessions of the Coavention, and spent much time 
in the hall of the Jacobins. The rest of his time 
he gave to penning those denunciations of traitors 
and aristocrats, which were daily distributed 
through Paris, and gave tone to ihe Revolution. 
Such was his daily routine. He wrought amaz- 
ingly, and when we look at his labors, our only 
wonder is that they did not supersede the knife 
of the beautiful assassin. Such passions as his 
would consume any tabernacle of clay in a short 
time. Had he escaped assassination he could not 
have lived long. Already was his death prophe- 
sied in many infirmities, which were daily in- 
creased by his insatiable activity. Dumouniz, 
Lafayette, Louis, Antoinette, Danton, by turns, 
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{through the guillotine, was the only stimulent 
‘forcible enough to contract his cadaverous face 
into a ghastly smile. The work went on to his 
mind. His persevering efforts had already turned 
| the tide against that magnificent body of men, the 
| Girondists, whose fate was to be hastened by his 
| ewn violent death. These pages might be swell- 
ed with exciting incidents in the rapid, industrious 
and eventful life of Marat, but we are reminded 
to bring this sketch to a close. 

In our sketch of Charlotte Corday Marat’s 
death has been described. Paris witnessed wilder 
consternation than when “ King Mirabeau died.” 
The people mourned for him as a father and a 
protector. They compelled the suspension of 
business and amusement. Grief gave way to 
paroxysms of rage, which spent itself indiscrimi- 
nately on all who had hated Marat. His bitterest 
enemies could not breast the popular feelings.— 
The Convention, a large part of which hated as 
much as feared him, resolved to attend his funeral, 
as being a more pleasant duty, than to suffer the 
last he used so unsparingly when alive. The 
great societies made the same resolution, partly 
from regard to the departed revolutionists, but 
more for political effect. This popular frenzy they 
would guide to the annihilation of their enemies, 
the Girondists. The most active means were 
used to inflame that fury, by exposing the body, 


/and uncovering the wound of Marat. Men and 


women, friends and enemies, societies, sections, 
and the Convention, all united in rendering to the 
murdered man the honors of a semi-deification. 
After a profusion of eulogies and tears, the body 
was placed in a grave dug in the garden of the 
Cordeliers, the society which contained the only 
spirits which could pretend to vie with him in his 
rancorous hatred of aristocracy, and in his bloody 
resolution to rid France of her burdens by the axe. 
Busts of him were erected in all places of public 
resort, and remained there, conspicuous monu- 
ments of the exaggerated fanaticism of the times, 
until the close of the reign of terror. Popular 
fury, sick of blood, then ground to powdet what 
popular enthusiasm a year before had erected. It 
was at a time when such men and such events 
occupied the vision of all the world that Coleridge 
wrote, 


“* Even now the storm begins: each gentle name 
Faith and meek Piety, with fearfal joy 
Tremble far off—for lo! the Giant Frenzy, 
U prooting empires with his whirlwind arm, 
Mocketh high heaven ; burst hideous from the cell 
Where the old Hag, unconquerable, huge, 





were attacked. The purification of France was 
the master passion, the gratification of which, | 


Creation’s eyeless dradge, black Ruin sits 
Nursing the impatient earthquake.” 
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CONCLUDED. 
CHAPTER XIl. | soi disant Mrs. Gurney and Mr. Bornyeont. 
' He replied, when the latter asked him the question, 
PROGRESS OF THE PLOT. | that he rermembered Mrs. Gurney perfeetly well, 
* And her steps lead down to death.” and that he was prepared to do anything thas 


might accomplish a restoration of her rights, no 
matter what it was, even if i compassed ike loss 
of his soul. 


Bernycoat and his companion entered a neat 
little habitation whose doors and windows were 
securely closed, and seemed as if merely painted , 
upon the walls to deceive spectators into the idea| “ You'll do,” said Burnyeont, after hearmg ths, 
that a dead wall was a tenement. The house |“ you'll do—you ean effect just what we want.” 
was inhabited, however, and by a female, who! So saying he wmked at the diseensolate female 
claimed to be its cole occupant. Burnycoat was! who winked back. 
acquainted with the secret of obtaining noiseless} “ You remember that Mr. Gurney and I were 
ingress, for the door fell back upon its hinges, as | married five years ago, do you net?” inquired the 
if endowed with intellect and vision, and the two | lady. 





men entered. “« Y—e—-s !” drawled James confusedly. 
A woman about thirty years of age, not hand-| “In this heuse ?” 
some yet rendered agreeable and attractive by a| ‘ Yes—I believe so.” 
certain tinsel air, was reclining upon a sofa. “ You are sure of it.” 
“ How are you Mrs. Gurney?” inquired Burny-| “ Yes.” 
coat. “ And that this is the certificate ?” 
“ Til—dying, I fear.” The female produeed a document which Bore 
*“ Not so bad as that, I hope.” (her out in her assertion. It was signed by a 
“I shall never be myself again,” returned the | reverend Doctor A————, the genuiness of whose 
woman with a sigh. |name, had any one seen it as there written, and 


“Do you perceive, Mr. James Morrell,” said | been acquainted with it, would not have been 
Burnycoat, addressing his companion and pointing | disputed. 
to the woman, “ do youperceive the woe wrought | “ Doctor A ,” cried James looking at the 
by this clergyman ?” | autograph, “ surely, that ## genuine—he married 
“T do,” stammered James, scarcely compre-| me. That is undoubtedly his hand. Yes, I see 
hending what was said to him. that you right. The Reverend Gumey, like all 
“ Do you remember her ?” continued Burnycoat,! Reverends, is a knave.” 
and rattled on—‘* Do you remember her? Of; Burnyeoat thrust the eertificate directly under 
course you do, now that you look upon her closely, | Morrell’s nose, and Morrell acknowledged that if 
although she has altered materially. Her grief, the Reverend A———— had ever written his name 
has worked wondrous changes ; but I suppose | he had affixed it to thet bit of paper. 
that a few minutesclose inspection of her features “ You are positive, then, that Mr. Gurney, the 
together with a little attention given to the tones | minister, is this lady’s husband?” asked Burny- 
of her voice, will bring back your recollection.” _| coat. 
“Ts that Mr. Morrell?” inquired the woman,| “ Yes.” 
springing up with animation very inappropriate to| “ And that you were present at the wedding?” 
one dying of grief—or of any other malady—| “ Exactly.” 
“ bless me, how is it that I did not recognise him; “ And that it took place at this house, and at 





before?” | the time specified in this trifling document ?” 
“ You are wrapped up in your personal misfor-| “ Of course.” 
tunes—you can recognize nobody,” said Burny-| “ And also that you were one of the witnesses ?” 
coat. “I suppose I was,” hesitated James Morrell. 
The discharged porter was completely bewil-| “Only.” resumed Burnycoat with a wink at the 





dered. He knew that he was there for something, | female, “ you forgot to write your name upon the 
but he did not understand exactly what. He | certificate.” 

placed implicit confidence in his friend, and he| “So I did,” responded Morrell mechanically, as 
concluded, by a species of self-argument not | he stared abstractedly upon the document alluded 
usually adopted, that whatever that friend said | to 
was right. A dim and indistinct idea that he was 
to swear that the lady before him was Mrs. Gur- ; Burnycoat carelessly. 

ney, and that he saw the marriage ceremony per-/} “I will,” answered the porter. 

formed by stealth, floated through his brain. He} Pens, ink and sealing wax were brought, and 
was just sufficiently under the influence of strong | the freethinker was mace to sign his name as a 
drink to be reckless of any consequences. Ac- | witness, and date the period of the affixture of the 
cordingly he fell into the train of thought suggest- | autograph, about two years prior to the time et 
ed by the artful and studied confab held by the ' its actual writing. 


“Well suppose you do it now, eh?” said 


on 



















































“ All right,” said Burnycoat, as he folded the 
document and deposited it in his vest pocket. 

«“ Ail right!” echoed Morrell in a drunken 
murmur. 

“ Gentleman, you are very kind tome. You 
are endeavoring to restore to my arms an erring 
husband, or to obtain vengeance for his desertion,” 
said the woman. 

«“ We are,” said Burnycoat bombastically. 

“ Will you have some wine ?” she inquired. 

“ We will,” replied Burnycoat. 

The wine was brought. It was swallowed. 
At daylight in the morning Burnycoat and his 
comrade the freethinker left the house, swearing 
that the deserted Mrs. Gurney was an angel, and 
that she was the most hospitable woman that ever 
stepped upon tanned oxhide. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE INTERVIEW. 


** Truth crushed te earth will rise again.”’ 


«“ Wuart means the assertion of Deacon Smith?” 
asked Mrs. Gurney, after the first outburst of her 
husband’s affection had exhaused itself. 

“ Nothing,” he replied, while his conscience 
twinged him. 

“ Oh! yes—something, certainly.” 

“ Well, wife,” began and finished the humbled 
and contrite divine in a tone of humility, “if I 
must te|l you I will.” 

He then proceeded to relate the substance of 
his interview with Fanny, and confessed, with 
tears, man as he was, that he had forgotten not 
only his duty as the pastor of a godly and Chris- 
tian flock, but as a married man. 

Reader, what think you his wife answered? 

That she could live with him no longer ? 

No! 

That he was a vile wretch? 

No. 

That he was unfit to administer gospel truths at 
God’s sacred altar? 

No! 

What then? 

Why, that virtue had obtained a signal victory 
over vice, and that he ought to humble himself in 
the dust before his maker for saving him from a 
consummation of his wicked project. Eloquently 
did that virtuous woman discourse. She lifted 
her husband's heart from the extreme of depression 
into the very seventh heaven of elasticity and 
happiness. She did not upbraid him! Thank 
fortune! she knew enough to convice her that, 
had she done so, the pure cause of right would 
have been sacrificed at the defiled shrine of self- 
esteem. The ruling powers that guarded the 
sanctity of morals directed her to pursue a widely 
different road. She talked as all good and sensi- 
ble wives will ever talk—and she conquered. 

The man continued weeping. 

** What will Deacon Smith do ?” she interroga- 
ted, after the first paroxysm of her husband’s 
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“ T cannot tell.” 

“ Reflect, and you will know.” 

“Tam afraid not.” 

“ T know better.” 

“I will take your counsel,” said the abased man 
— what would you have me do ?” 

“ What is right.” 

“ But if I am the victim of a plot?” 

“ Be so—trust toGod and the Right, and abide 
your time.” 

“ Very well wife, as you please! I am in your 
hands. Do with me as you will. You do not 
pea that I have another wife ?” 

“e o.” 

“Then I am content. Let their malevolence 
work as it may, I will assuredly rise superior to 
its effects.” 

“ The Lord sustain us in our just and proper 
efforts,” petitioned the wife. 

Just at this moment a knock was heard at the 
outer door, and the wife, drying her eyes and 
smoothing her countenance, hurried to answer the 
summons. 

“Ts Reverend Mr. Gurney in?” asked the man 
who had plied the knocker. 

“ He is.” 

“Can | see him ?” 

“ You can!” replied the clergyman from the 
head of the stairs. And then walked down to 
meet his visitor, who was strange to him. 

“| beg your pardon,” said the man in commis- 
serating tones, “ but | have an unpleasant duty to 
perform.” 

“ Accomplish it quickly then, in Heaven’s name,” 
said the repentant clergyman. 

“T have a warrant for your arrest!” resumed 
the visitor. 

The wife shrieked—the clergyman was as pas- 
sive and immobile as a statue. He simply echoed 
his visitor’s assertion : 

“ A warrant for my arrest ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The officer produced it. 

“ What is the crime charged upon him ?” asked 
the affrighted wife. 

“ There are two counts in the indictment,” was 
the official’s response. 

“ And they embrace—” 

“ Bigamy and adultery.” 

The wife fell to the floor with a heavy sound, 
and the clergyman gasped for breath like a per- 
son undergoing strangulation. 

“The complainants—who are they?” he in- 
quired, after a pause ; but never heeding his help- 
mate. 

“ The deserted Mrs. Gurney.” 

“ Oh.” 

“ And the witnesses?” interrogated the true 
wife as she slowly recovered. 

«“ James Morrell and Mr. Burnycoat, who saw 
the ceremony performed.” 

Mr. Gurney, without another word, (although 
he did not recognise the witnesses’s names) took 
his hat and followed the officer, while Mrs. Gur- 
ney relapsed into the swoon from which she had 
only partially recovered. 





anguish had partially passed away. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


ANOTHER INTERVIEW. 


=“ * * #® Clarence still lives and reigns, 
When he is gone then [ will count my gains.’ 


? 

«“D n Harry Calvert,” exclaimed Gerard 
Baxter, as he listened to Burnycoat’s account of 
what that young gentleman had done for the re- 
lief of Morrell’s wife. 

“D n him? What for?” interrogated 
Burnycoat with an aside chuckle. 

“ Why, d n him, because he might attend 
to his own business and leave other people’s 
alone.” 

“ Well, what do you call his own business ?” 

*“ That that don’t concern me.” 

“Oh! then he has been interfering with you, 
has he ?” 

“Only relieving the disconsolate spouse of 
James Morrell, that’s all” 

“ Ts that all?” 

“Ye.” 

“ That’s enough.” 

“ Quite.” 

“ Shameful interference, isn’t it 1” 

“ It is.” 

~ Has it disarranged any of your plans 7” 

“ Yes—their chief feature is destroyed thereby,” 
said the pious student as he screwed his face into 
an expression of concentrated malice, “ for J in- 
tended to play the charitable young man myself. 
There is nothing like appealing to a suffering 
woman’s tenderest sensibilities through the grate- 
ful influence of relief.” 

“ You are right,” responded Burnycoat, with a 
sinister glance—“ you are quite right, and your 
remark goes to show that you understand human 
nature in al! its intricate windings. But what did 
you do when you called upon the lady ?” 

“Played the pathetic, and enacted the peni- 
tent.” 

“ How did it take ?” 

“ Just as I required,” answered Baxter, “ she 
freely forgave me—wept a little, entreated me to 
exert my influence towards getting her husband 
reinstated in his business, and, pressing my hand 
warmly, instructed me to call and see her again. 
I have succeeded in procuring her forgiveness of a 
former delinquency ; but not in enlisting her con- 
sent for the prosecution of further advances. Had 
I discovered a loophole through which to craw! as 
a charitable man, I would have left the house 
with hope in my bosom. But when I offered her 
the use of my purse, her reply was that she was 
well supplied with funds by the generosity of 
Harry Calvert.” 

“ Well—you give up the enterprise, eh?” in- 
quired Burnycoat, with the air of a man quite 
convinced that he was uttering a settled fact. 

“ Never,” responded Baxter with more vehem- 
ence than was usually observable in his manner. 
He continued—“ No, I will win or lose her only 
after a desperate trial.” 

“ And Calvert,” began Burnycoat, 

“ Must be driven out of the vicinity,” interrupt- 
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“ Well, drive him out,” remarked Burnycoat 
sententiously—* that’s easy enough.” 

** Not so easy as you imagine.” 

“Why ?” asked the sharper, laying a strong 
emphasis upon the interrogatory. 

“ He is my college chum,” answered Baxter in 
a tone of import. 

“ Well, what then?” 

«“ Why, he must be disposed of with great taet 
and due caution. I must get rid of him—not by 
force, but by the most plausible and apparently 
friendly method in the world.” 

“* Go on.” 

“ To do so is my task. All I ask of you is to 
accomplish yours.” 

“Can you give me any directions ?” 

“ Of a surety I can.” 

“ What are they.” 

“ You know,” said Baxter, with the deliberate 
air of a legislative burglar, “ you know that he is 
a free-souled, open-hearted fellow, liable to be 
seduced into a show of weakness by good com- 
panionship.” 

“ Exactly,” was the response. 

“ You must make his acquaintance.” 

“TI know him already,” answered Burnycoat. 
As he spoke a peculiar smile flitted across his lips. 

“So much the better,” pursued Baxter, “ he is 
easily led astray, and will afford facile prey to 
those who understand, as well as you and I do, 
how to manage such natures. You must meet 
him in some public place and deliver a letter of 
recommendation; whieh I have prepared, to him. 
He will instantly become your fast and intimate 
friend. ‘The money that may be required to fulfil 
these projects I will furnish. After you have 
secured an intimacy with him you must propose a 
pleasure trip to New York, or anywhere else! I 
care not in what quarter you journey, so that you 
can be back here in a fortnight.” 

“T see, I see,” said Burnycoat ruminatively, 
“but perhaps you'll be kind enough to tell me 
what good all this will do ?” 

“Certainly I will. If he can be kept out of 
the way a week this woman will suffer for the 
necessaries of life ; and I will enjoy a chance of 
giving her what she wants.” 

“ Capital! excellent!” cried Burnycoat as if in 
raptures. ‘ Do you not perceive that the relation 
in which you stand towards each other gives you 
every advantage. If he places any confidence in 
your virtve’—here Burnycoat emphased again 
and more strongly than before—<a well made 
story, nicely told, will do to send him on a short 
journey. You can send him on a tour to fish, or 
shoot, or ride, or something of that kind, providing 
he is fond of amusements.” 

“ He is, passionately ; and he has the reputation 
of being extremely irreligious and very wild. He 
imagines that I am a perfect saint, and certainly 
does receive all my assertions for gospel; but I 
cannot blind his eyes tothe extent that is now re- 
quired, that I can see.” 

“ Oh, yes, it is no task whatever,” said Burny- 
coat smoothly. “All you have to do is to give 
me a note to him,in which you must implore him 
to go to the next village and visit a very distant 





ed Gerard Baxter. 


relative of yours who is old and poor. Give me 











































































fifiy dollars cash, and the note, and [ll provide 
the relative, and the place, and get him away.” 

Baxter did not relish one feature of Burnycoat’s 
suggestions, and that was the demand for fifty 
dollars. He contended, manfully, against it; bat 
Burnycoat was inflexible. He would have the 
money or he would not budge an inch in the 
business. Baxter coaxed, threatened, and bullied ; 
but in vain—his hired villain replied only with 
sneers and in two words—“ fifty dollars.” At 
last the student gradgingly drew forth his wallet 
and counted out the specified sum. Then, writing 
the note, he mvodily bade Burnycoat depart upon 
his errand without delay. That gentleman 
pocketed his fee with the air of an individual ac- 
customed to his trade, and departed without 
waiting for a second bidding. 

Baxter leaned back in his chair and kept on 
muttering to himself, “ Yes, Harry Calvert must 
be removed. I wonder why they hang people for 
accidentally giving an obnoxious and troublesome 
acquaintance a few drops of prussie acid.” 

Burnycoat sauntered through the street as if he 
were the Governor of the State. He too indulged 
in soliloquy, and the gist of his thoughts was a 
great deal like this: “ I’ve got among a pretty set 
of rascals, and it shall go hard with me if I do not 
gain a very handsome sum of money. Money is 
everything '— it is strange that the gratest scoun- 
drels generaily have the biggest share of it!” 


CHAPTER XY. 


THE APPROACH OF THE CLIMAX 


** Sober, second thonght.”’ 


Deacon Samira, it will be remembered, was to 
follow the false witness and Burnycoat to “ Rach- 
el’s” house ; but he did not. The Deacon was in 
charge of a good angel—one, perhaps, of those he 
so frequently invoked—and that power delicately 
hinted that he would be rather precipitate in his 
movements, if he made himself visible in the com- 
pany he had just dismissed. It occurred to his 
mental capacities that he could quite as well stay 
away from “ Rachel’s” house as go there, and that 
his wishes might be gratified just the same as 
though he placed himself more thoroughly than he 
was in the power of his unprincipled accomplices, 
and of James Morrell. The latter might repent, 
he fancied, and then he might tell tales and hunt 
up proof of them. 

“T rather guess,” thought the deacon, “that he 
knows all that he shall know about my connec- 
tion with this affair. I may as well hoodwink 
him with the rest of the world.” 

+ But after all the deacon was uneasy. He could 
‘not remain quietly in the house, so he donned his 
“most clerical looking outside garments and went 
lo a prayer meeting which was being held in a 
brother’s dwelling. Here our deacon snuffled his 
“ amens” with much unction, exhorted the sisters, 
and polished up the somewhat rusty veneration of 
the brethren, and then once more walked min- 
cingly into the street. Destiny will overcome 
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good angels. We believe that every man has his 
destiny marked out for him, and that if it be dis- 
agreeable his good angel aids him to cope with it; 
but it rarely happens that destiny is changed or 
worsted in the combat. Now, it was manifestly 
Deacon Smith’s destiny to go to Rachel’s dwelling, 
if not to goin. And he found himself, ere he 
knew it, standing before the door thereof. He did 
not enter. After crawling stealthily, and with 
cat-like caution, around and about the vicinity for 
at least the space of an hour, he satisfied himself 
that his emissaries were doing their duty, and it 
was with a mind as unruffled as the surface of an 
[talian lake, or that of an infant, that he sought 
his home and his downy couch. ‘The next day he 
arose early and proceeded to finish the work that 
was commenced. His first step was to find 
Burnycoat and Morrell, and this he did without 
difficulty, inasmuch as he knew where that per- 
sonage was always to be found between early 
breakfast time and 10 o’clock A.M. Havingseen 
him, and despatched the false Mrs. Gurney and 
her witnesses to a magistrate’s office, he betook 
his holy carcass to his pastor's residence, and the 
object and result of his visit we have already 
shown. We have also informed the reader of the 
arrest of Rev. Job Gurney. 

Let us say a few words concerning Morrell. 

He had sworn to the lie of Burnycoat’s hatch- 
ing. He had committed perjury, and he stood a 
candidate for the cell of the felon. He was con- 
stantly plied with liquor and had attained that 
species of stupid excitement always observable in 
the hard drinker,—a sort of dull delirium which 
blunts all the sensibilities and effectually stifles 
conscience, as it murders sense. It keeps the 
victim in a singular condition of spurious happi- 
ness. All he wants is his stimulant—enough of 
it to purchase forgetfulness of the past, oblivion of 
the present, and disregard of the future. James 
Morrell had not been home since the day he had 
announced the fact of his discharge to his wife.— 
Go home! He would as soon have dared to en- 
ter a den of wild beasts. He no longer acknow- 
ledged any home. The only places that he had 
substituted in its stead were bar-rooms and the 
hall of the free-thinkers. Oh how he now thanked 
fortune for making him an atheist. He had borne 
false witness ; but he dreaded no punishment from 
an offended Maker because he did not believe in 
the existence of a Supreme Being. All he now 
contemplated with affright was detection and the 
consequent retributive justice of man. “ There 
is no God—there is no hell,” he would exclaim, 
with an oath—* if the former existed he would 
not allow me to wrong a neighbor, and there can- 
not be a hell because we suffer enough in this 
world.” James Morrell was as deeply smitten 
with sin 'as—well, as Gerard Baxter or Deacon 
Smith. 

Burnycoat had not managed his plan with Cal- 
vert right. He tarried until Rev. Job Gurney was 
arrested, before he delivered Baxter’s note and at- 
tempted to urge his departure for the purpose of see- 
ing that gentleman’s aged and distressed relative’ of 
whose existence he (Baxter) had been so long ig- 
norant. Calvert’s implicit confidence in his chum 








had not been over-rated by those who would have 
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made him their dupe. He would have walked on 
his head to oblige Baxter ; he not only loved him 
for the virtues he assumed, but positively revered 
what he considered his faults because he supposed 
that those faults—his staid ideas and straight-laced 
habits—sprang from a desire to do good. Harry 
was of too generous a disposition to attribute bad 
qualities to anybody. He wasa real philanthro- 
pist. He could not spare time, however, to inves- 
tigate the cause of the misery with which he fre- 
quently came in contact. Like all men of his 
temperament he was ever the busiest when he 
had nothing to do. The only labor that he ever 
set about performing in right good earnest was 
that of increasing the happiness of others. He 
had become strangely interested in Mrs. Morrell, 


and was ruminating upon the chances of doing | 


something to restore ber to peace when Burnycoat 
delivered Baxter's epistle. 

“ Burnycoat! Burnycoat!” muttered Harry, as 
he hastily mastered the contents of the letter, 
“why you are exactly the man I most wish to 
see.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“ Yes—do you know a person named James 
Morrell ?” 

“ Perfectly well,” answered Buraycoat. 

“Can ycu give me any information concerning 
his whereabouts?’ asked Harry anxiously. 

“JT presume he is somewhere in the city,” was 
the reply. “I saw him yesterday.” 

“ Was he weil?” 

“ Yes—that is to say, not very. He has taken 
to drink of late ; but I believe not to a dangerous 
extent.” 

“And yet I have heard that his habits are 
alarmingly loose, and that his melancholy change 
of conduct is the result of your influence and ex- 
ample.” 

“ Mine!” exclaimed Burnycoat with a beautiful 
simulation of astonishment, mixed with a know- 
ledge of injured innocence. 

“Yes, you. His wife charges upon you, and 
you alone, the cause of her husband’s mora] retro- 
gradation. Do you know that he has left her 
destitute, with a sick infant to take care of, and 
that he shuns his house as if it were a hospital for 
pestilence ?” 

«Tam entirely ignorant of the facts you state,” 
responded Burnycoat, while he drew his face into 
a moral and sanctified shape. “ As for me, I 
have nothing to do with that man’s misfortunes, 
and Mr. Baxter will vouch for my veracity. He 
knows, thank Heaven, that I am incapable of acts 
so atrocious. Mr. Morrell is a freethinker, and 
his employer discharged him because of his infi- 
delity. Finding himself bereft of both money and 
character he did what many a silly but unfortunate 
man does—he took to drink.” 

“ Ts he past reclamation, think you?” inquired 
Harry. 

“Far be it from me to assert that any man is 
beyond that,” said the virtuous Mr. Burnycoat 
with a great show of feeling. 

“I wish,” resumed Harry Calvert, “that you 
knew of some method by which I could lure him 
back to the paths of peace and propriety.” 

“I will do what I can.” 


| You will win my everlasting regard if you 
ido,” said Harry, with great warmth of manner. 
_“ If you could but witness the suffering of his wife, 
and mark her destitute condition, I am positive 
| yau, or any other being in the shape of humanity, 
would feel as I do. Will you give me your pro- 
| mise that you will endeavor to procure an inter- 
view with Morrell for me ?” 

“ I pledge my word and honor to do my utmost, 
Poor woman, I hope she has friends who will not 
permit her to starve,” said Burnycoat, pretending 
|to wipe out the corners of his eyes with a very 
| dirty white handkerchief. 
| “Oh, yes! her immediate wants are supplied— 
all save the greatest. She wants her husband.” 

“Ah? true! Well, I will instantly go about 
finding him. But what am I to say to Baxter ?” 

“Tell him it is utterly impossible for me to 
leave the city at present.” 

“ I know that he has convinced himself that 
you will go for him, and that your reply will be a 
sad blow to him,” ventured Burnycoat. 

“T am truly sorry,” said Harry, but for once in 
his life unwavering in his determination, “ but [ 
cannot neglect the trust now reposed in me not 
only by that wretched woman but by another 
family. Moreover you may give my compliments 
to Gerard and tell him that Iam under an en- 
gagement of a matrimonial nature, and that te 
leave the city at present would be to blast all my 
hopes of future happiness.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Calvert, I will obey you,” said 
Burnycoat, as he bowed himself out. 

“Good day, Mr. Burnycoat. Don’t forget to 
call and see me to-morrow. 

“Twon’t. I like that young man,” said Burny- 
coat to himself, as he hastened to communicate 
the upshot of his attempt to get rid of Harry Cal- 
vert. 

Ten minutes after Burnycoat had gone Harry 
was seated upon a sofa at the side of the orphan 
Fanny. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


CULMINATION. 


** All’s well that ends well.’’ 

Time flew! The machinations of Mr. Oily, 
(for he supported his brother Deacon Smith through 
thick and through thin) of Gerard Baxter, and 
of the false Mrs. Gurney, reached a conclusion 
after a while. Rev. Mr. Gurney had given bail 
and was at large after the second day of his in- 
carceration up to the period of his trial. 

The trial finally came on. 

The first witness called—(according to an ar- 
rangement made with the prosecuting attorney, 
and prosecuting attorneys, forgetting that they are 
expected to protect the innocent as well as secure 
the conviction of the guilty, very frequently adopt 
and foster the spirit of vindictiveness and conspire 
with witnesses)—was Mr. Burnycoat. He knew 
nothing about the marriage. All the cognizance 
he could profess with reference to the matter was 
that he heard the plaintiff, during a term of many 





weeks, express her sorrow at her husband’s deser- 











tien, and declare that that husband was Job Gur 
ney. He had also heard James Morrell acknow 
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-| “ Why not?” 
-| “ Because you have not fulfilled the conditions. 


Jedge that he witnessed the performance of the | You are fifty dollars in advance of me now. You 
ceremony, and had signed the marriage certificate } will please recollect that I was to give you five 
on the evening of the performance of the “ afore- hundred when Morrell was a convicted felon. 


said ceremony,” as she law documents would say 
That was all he knew about it. He could no 


.| That was your voluntary proposition.” 
t} “He is a convicted felon to ail intents and pur- 


swear, positively, that the lady then in court as | poses,” said Burnycoat, “ he has committed per- 


the real Mrs. Gurney was so, but he thought 
from circumstances,that it might honestly appear so 


,| Jury and you know it.” 
; “You shall not have a cent until he is in 


James Morrell was the next witness. Within | prison.” 
ten feet of the stand was Deacon Smith, Mr.| “ Harlg ye, Mr. Gerard Baxter, you hyprocriti- 
Oily (who was subpeenaed by the defence) Mrs. | cal, cowardly scoundrel, I will have this money— 
Morrell, Mrs. Ward, Gerard Baxter, and, “ last | have it now, too,” hissed Burnycoat through his 


though not least,” Fanny and Harry Calvert. 


teeth, 


Morrell was sober. His friends had endeavored| “ Will you? Well get it.” 
to excite him by drink, but the powerful action of | “ If I don’t I'll expose you.” 
his mind, (rendered powerlul, that same action,| “ Nobody will believe you.” 
by reflection as to his crime) had neutralised the| “ Won’t they, very well, you run the risk if you 


eflect of the spirit and left him a little less ener- 


like.” 


getical than as though he had been legitimately} “I’m resolved to do so.” 


sober. No temperance man could have had 
weaker nerves. He was as white as the paper 
upon which we are now writing, and he trembled 
violently in every joint. He had sworn to nearly 
every material point, the substantiation of which 
would forever ruin the miserable defendant. His 


“ Are you? Very well, just asyou like. Now 
heed what I say. Hand me five hundred dollars, 
at once, or I'll step into that court room and sell 
myself for the sake of putting you into the mire.” 

** Go—if you dare.” 

Burnycoat turned away from him in silence, and 


‘wife gasped for breath and clutched the arm of| walked straight into the court room. Baxter 


Harry so tightly that she bruised it, when the 
lawyer for the defence asked when the marriage 
took place. 

Morrell hesitated. The date of the certificate 


had passed from his memory, and so he said. It | 
was the only truth he had sworn to, so far. He | 


requested to be permitted to look upon the certifi- 
cate, and, contrary to justice, or legal precedent, 
the court granted his prayer. He uttered the date 
and declared that he then remembered the time 
particularly, and proceeded to give a circumstan- 
tial narration of events which induced these re- 
collection, when his wife emitted a terrific shriek 
and fell to the ground. All was confusion for a 
few moments. ‘The woman shortly recovered, as 
if by asuperhuman effort, and, despite the attempts 
made to check her, insisted upon being used as a 
witness versus the commonwealth. The lawyers 
retained by Mr. Gurney—we call him J/r., for 
he had been deposed by his church and shorn of 
his title—seized her as a valuable aid to their 
cause and placed her upon the stand forthwith. 
She delivered her testimony in a firm and clear 
tone of voice, and entirely controverted every par- 
ticle of her husband’s evidence. Her appearance 
there as a witness was not in accordance with 
law, perhaps ; but she had accomplished her mis- 
sion before the prosecution discovered that, and 
the effect thereof was to invalidate every word 
James Morrell had spoken. The court ruled out 
her evidence and charged against the prisoner. 
Before the case had gone to the jury—prior to the 
conclusion of the judge’s charge we mean—the 
following scene was enacted: 

Burnycoat and Baxter met on the sidewalk in 
front of the court house. 

“ Pay me five hundred dollars,” said the former 
to the latter. 

“Oh, no! not so fast my dear fellow,” respond- 


followed close upon his heels never dreaming that 
he would execute his threat. But he did. He 
exploded the whoie plot—iaid bare the infamy to 
the bone—contessed his own culpability, and ex- 
onerated, as well as he could, poor Morrell, de- 
claring that it was by his arts that he was induced, 
while in a state of intoxication, to commit the 
horrible crime of perjury. We may as well cut 
the matter brief, inasmuch as our province is to 
relate facts, not fiction, and facts are valuable for 
being presented in a garb of Quaker plainness. 
Rev. Job Gurney was acquitted and restored to 
the good graces of his wife, although the “‘ bosom” 
of his church refused to give him a harbor. The 
pious and politic Deacon Smith, fearing that the 
charge of subornation of perjury might be brought 
against him, quietly gathered together his monies 
and his household goods and decamped in the 
direction of Texas, Harry Calvert, after hearing 

the character of Gerard Baxter, (who also sudden- 
ly left Boston on a pleasure trip, and tried to for- 

get Halworthy Hall) cut his acquaintance and 

married Fanny, after doing which, he commenced 

the practice of the law and soon built up an ex- 

tensive business. Morrell was aided by him to 

leave the State, and we are pleased to be enabled 

to state veraciously, that he left his freethinker’s 

tenets in the State of Massachusetts, and went to 

New York, with his wife and child, a Christian 

not in precept, but in practice. 

Mr. Burnycoat was sent to that institution com- 


/monly called the state prison, where he now is, 


and where we hope he may remain until he learns 
to be honest. 

Reader, have you discovered in our narration 
the difference between true and false religion ? 
True religion is that which, independent of pro- 
fessions, is visible in deeds, while the false is that 
which only displays itself in cant phrases, a long 





ed Baxter coolly. 


countenance and a “ solemn suit of black.” 
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OUR LITTLE CHURCH. 


BY THADDEUS W. MEIGHAN. 


Ir was a neat little edifice. It was built by no 
pretentious architect ; but by a carpenter—a plain 
house carpenter, whose knowledge did not extend 
into the classics, and who knew very little about 
the different styles visible in most of the modern 
tenements dedicated to the worship of God. Yet, 
as our initia! sentence declares, it was a neat little 
edifice. It was painted white without, and over 


the porch were trained bits of woodbine, and ivy, | 


and honeysuckle, which gave an air of rural com- 
fort t6 the scene, and imparted a very pleasing 


and romantic tone to the humble characteristics of | 


the place. A meadow lawn of half an acre was 
before the door, and at the back of the church 
was the grave-yard, where reposed the remains of 
families whose ancestors were born almost within 
sight thereof. 

It was not only a neat, but it was a pretty little 
edifice. To be sure the windows were quite small, 
and their frames were painted red; but then the 
glass panes were so clean that they fairly shone, 
and in each of them was a rose, or a heliotrope, 
or else a sprig of orange, or, perchance, a vigorous 
cactus, each and ali of which were carefully at- 
tended and cultivated by the minister’s daughter. 
She was a modest lass, with cheeks like the roses 
she loved so well, and eyes as bright as the panes 
of glass [ have mentioned. I cannot say that she 
was what metropolitans call beautiful, but I can 
assert that she was an even-tempered, buxom, 
wifely girl, whose excellent qualities commanded 
respect if not admiration. Her father, the parson, 
was as plain as his church. Of that I have a few 
words to say. I must tell you that it was capable | 
of accommodating not more than two hundred 
people. It was seldom, however, attended by a 
number exceeding fifty. Its seats were built of 
deal and were uncushioned. They were separated, 
from the sides, by an aisle which ran from the 
door to the pulpit, and which was 1endered easy 
and noiseless to the tread by a strip of colored 
cotton carpet, very skilfully tacked down and kept 
as free from soil and litter as Queen Victoria’s 
table cloth. The pulpit was a model of a pulpit 
—small and plain, and the only thing about it that 
approached the ornamental being the crimson vel- 
vet cushion upon which lay the sacred book. 

Only three small lamps depended from the ceil- 
ing, and shed but a “ dim religious light” through 
the darkness of the evening. But the members 
of the congregation, notwithstanding this, always 
felt cheerful there. If the brilliancy of gas light | 
did not pierce the atmosphere, the halo of true 
piety did, and it fell upon the vision in rays of 
gladness and peace. It is a curious fact, that the 
young girls who visited our little church did not 
trouble themselves to stare at each’ other’s bonnets, 
probably because those bonnets were scarcely 
worth noticing excepting for being very cheap, 
and modest, and very becoming. Nor did these 
young ladies, (who were the daughters of sub- 
stantial farmers and could well afford it) disturb 











each other's meditations, and excite mutual envy, 
by the rustle of silks and the flutter of gay finery, 
They went to the house of God clad, as all virtuous 
young girls should be, in garments which, answer- 
ing every legitimate purpose, could not distract 
the mind from the words that fell from tne minis- 
ter’s lips. We hada choir too: yes, a choir! 
The choristers were three in number, and were 
led by a strong-limbed, sturdy young blacksmith, 
whose voice was sonorous as the tones of a chinese 
gong, and as “clear as a bell.” He did what was 
called “ setting the tune,” his companions joined 
in with him as soonas they could, and one by one 
the congregation followed. I do not think that 
| Grace church would have tolerated such singing, 
| but we did for the reason that we knew it came 
from the heart as well as the lungs. There were 
only half a dozen airs which our Jeader knew, and 
|one of those was that good old and easy one called 
|“ Old Hundred,” and they had been sung so often 
that everybody in the village, and in the county too, 
| knew them so intimately that they might have 
sung them backward after an hour’s practice. Of 
course we paid our singers no salary. Evil dis- 
posed persons, who hire pews in New York 
churches, may be disposed to doubt this assertion, 
but I affirm it to be the “ truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” We know it is mon- 
strous to expect professional people to give their 
services for nothing, but then, you see, our pro- 
fessors worked hard all the week for a living, and 
did not grudge to give the use of the faculties God 
had endowed them with that they might benefit 
their fellow creatures. 

The minister—we, perhaps, ought to blush to 
say it—had never been to college. He could not 
designate one Greek letter from another, and 
would have been puzzled to tell which were He- 
brew or which Chinese characters. Besides, his 
grammar was “ nowhere,” as they would say in 
the South, and he sometimes would inform us that 
“these things is deplorable.” Melancholy to re- 
late, he was once a shoemaker. However, his 
discourses were easily understood. They were 
clear, forcible and brief. They were always to 
the point, too. We never were treated to a logi- 
cal dissertation upon the probable meaning of an 
obscure word in a sentence of history, or a learned 
disquisition touching the danger that all other 
sects but our own were in of being condemned to 
eternal torture. Our minister aimed to do good. 
He thought that so long as a man obeyed the ten 
commandments and worshipped his maker in all 
sincerity, that, no matter what he called himself, 
he was a Christian and stood a very fair chance of 
going to Heaven. He sought to promote good 
will, and charity, and confidence among us—to 
make us feel that we were really all brothers and 
sisters—all destined to die—all dependent upon 
the community for happiness—and all travelling 
towards the same region of eternity. He taught 
us to be contented with our lot, to bear up against 



























































misfortunes without repining, to place implicit con- | 
fidence in the purposes.of the Great Ruler, and 
to bow with humility to his decrees. He told us 
that pride, and envy, and discontent, carried their 
punishment with them, and that whoever was 
proud, or envious, or discontented was injured by | 
those mental evils more than any body else. He | 
endeavored to make his hearers enamoured of | 
industry, and set them a good emample by tilling 
a little vegetable garden with due assiduity. Sin- 
gular it is that he did not deem laughing a wick- 
edness, but enjoyed mirth and mirth-moving sub- 
jects with right good will. He did not wear kid 
‘gloves. As for patent leather boots they would 
have formed, in his eyes, as great a curiosity as a 
mermaid or the great sea serpent. Ah! he was 
the very antipodes of a fashionable clergyman ! 
You should have seen his old fashioned, swallow- 
tailed coat, which had a collar like a horse’s, and 
a waist half a foot shorter than is patronised by 
this generation. But his head—how Fowler the 
phrenologist would have rejoiced at the privilege 
of manipulating its bumps and running his fingers 
through those glorious, silvery locks. It was a 
head whose largest bumps were benevolence and 
veneration—a grand head, whose owner you 
couldn’t help loving, and feeling achild’s regard for, 
if you tried never so hard. It lays in the dust 
now, and six feet of mother earth are upon it, and 
it will never more gladden our vision on this side 
of the Stygianshore. We travelled fifty miles to 
see the good old man laid in his grave, although 
he died years after we had removed from the 
vicinity of our little church. 

The village—an humble place as it had been 
for a century—by one of those curious chances 
which now and then occur, became famous for a 
mineral spring which was accidentally discovered, 
and in a few years it was turned topsy turvy.— 
Rich invalids began to make it their residence, 
and speculators crept in among the community, 
and had maps made of the place, and building lots 
marked out, and hawked over the country for sale. 
They purchased the village green, and razed the 
school house and blacksmith’s shop that stood near 
at hand, and then they built a number of queer 
looking tenements called cottages; but which 
ought to have been denominated monuments of 
folly; for they were fashioned after plans that 
could have been drawn only bya madman. They 
had sloping roofs which were their largest part 
and made them appear as remarkable asa dimina- 
tive man with an enormous hat upon his head.— 
They were made up in equal parts of Swiss chalets, 
Chinese pagodas and Gothic castles. By and by 
a hotel on a large scale was reared, and a bar- 
room was opened therein, and crowds of city folk 
made it their spring and summer residence. At} 
night the primitive inhabitants were startled by 
the sounds of wassail, and the young girls were 
half frightened out of their wits by men who wore 
enormous moustaches and came under their win- 
dows to strum cracked guitars and sing outlandish 
songs. One or two of the girls were ruined, two 
or three ran away from home with foplings and 
were@ married, and half a dozen of the farmer’s 
sons became drunkards. Nothing now seemed to 
go right. The youngest of the villagers began to| 
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be ashamed of their unpretending costume and 
tried to ape city attire. Some suddenly discovered 
that it was leading a very hard and monotonous 
life to labor dilligently in smock froks and patched 
trowsers from the rising to the setting of the sun, 
and finally the farms began to look less productive 
than before, and the husbandmen, instead of 
talking of the crops, or of the rearing of cattle, 


or of the best style in which to rear corn cribs, 


made politics and personal gossip the staple of 
their conversation. One by one the members of 
our little church became neglectful of their first 
love, and transferred their attendance to the new 
church, which, compared with the old, was a 
splendid structure. The minister was youthful 
and handsome, and had been genteely reared and 
highly educated. He had actually visited Lon- 
don and Paris, and had rubbed himself against the 
university walls at Gottingen. He delivered his 
elaborated sermons—(they should have been 
termed “lectures on the science of theology,”)— 
in a bland voice of the “ aw demme” species, and 
made a great display of the graces of oratory. 
His country hearers did not comprehend exactly 
what he meant; but they were very much pleas- 
ed and listened with servile attention. ‘They were 
delighted with the organ, too, and went into ex- 
tacies over the dulcet tones of the first soprano 
singer, who had been a supernumerary vocalist at 
several minor theatres. At last our good old 
pastor abandoned his pulpit, and our little church 
was closed. The grave-yard was soon overrun 
by weeds, and the mounds were hardly distine 
guishable for the rank long crab grass that grew 
there. Formerly, when our little church flourish- 
ed, it was the custom to plant roses near the 
headstones, and carefully extirpate the weeds, but 
now the villagers had other fish to fry. 

Our pastor endeavored to gain a living out of 
his trifle of ground, and he succeeded in procuring 
a scanty one. He was content. He thanked 
God for what he had, and most of all for his 
daughter. She—she murdered him. Love took 
possession of her heart, and its object was a 
Southern gambler and roue, who was there to 
drink the waters. Suffice it to say that, in spite 
of her father’s command to the contrary, she 
martied this man and accompanied him many 
miles from home to become anything but the wo- 
man the old man wished to see her. He struggled 
manfully against this last blow; but in vain. He 
died of grief. 

The last time we saw the village the grave 
yard was fenced in, and “ our little church” was 
converted into a smoke house. 

We have never forgotten it, nor has the good 
seed sown by the old pastor been lost upon the 
soil of our heart. Oh! what a crime it is to de- 
file religion by gauds and trappings of vanity! In 
such a church as ours we find the genuine lover 
of God. We do not say that true piety cannot 
be found in our sumptuous palaces with steeples 
towering up from their roofs; but more of it is 
found where pride has no entrance—where the 
poorest and the meekest may worship without 
fear of being sneered at—where, in short, religion 
only is thought of, and worldly matters are driven, 
like the ghost in Hamlet, “ out at the portal.” 
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THE ELEMENTS IN TRAVEL. 
A LEADER FOR A “ PROGRESSIVE” NEWSPAPER. 


” 


“Twenty years ago!”—it is a small space of 
time when you look back at it, and not a very 
vast one to look forward at ; that is if the looker be 
over twenty-five years of age. Our first sentence 
is tautologica] ; but it expresses what we desire to 
say, and that is all the writer of truth need care 
for. 

Well, “ Twenty years ago!’—we opened our 
brief sketch with that exclamatory sentence. 

“ W hat of it?” says the reader contemptuous- 
ly, “What of it ?’—and in the words of the bard 
of Avon continues—“ leave your damnable faces 
and begin.” 

Very well then, we obey. Twenty years ago 
travelling was a science and a dangerous one too. 
Steamboats, badly constructed and worse man- 
aged. blew up, on the average, once a month, and 
sloops, which were navigated upon a principle 
counter to that embraced in the proverbial sen- 


| “ Hello, you misters that do this ere business 
| send this basket down to Boston, will ye ?” 
| Now, we desire to beat the telegraph—to beat 
it both in speed and usefulness. We are anxious 
to transcend even the new flying machine, by the 
agency of which people are to be carried from the 
metropolis of the new world to the auriferous E} 
Dorado thereof—California—in five days. We 
want a speedy method of communication with the 
shores of Europe. If—notwithstanding the Horn 
| and the necessity of doubling it—we can be eri- 
ally conveyed to a fruitful placer in less than a 
week, why cannot we accomplish a jaunt to Lon- 
don in a corresponding brevity of time? As to 
going by the old method of transportation, that is 
}outof the question, The Cunard line is totally 
‘inefficient. We are a “fast” race, who live ina 
“fast” age. Rapidity of movement is what we 
want. We require not only to “annihilate space 











tence “ Procrastination is the thief of time,” week- | and time,” but we want to do more. We aim at 


ly foundered or were lost by some fatal, yet una- 
voidable “collision,” for which nobody was to 
blame. 


We all know—by all, we mean the universal | 
people—that the world’s cry has been, during the | 


fifth of a century, “ Progress.” Progress we have | 
had. The word has been “ Onward” and on- 

ward we have travelled. We have not been con- | 
tent with substituting floating palaces upon our | 
waters for tar-ry, ropy, nasty hulks—we have not | 
been satisfied by displacing the Weller stage 

coaches and furnishing, instead, compact railroad | 
cars that go faster than trotting horses, and inside | 
of 240—not we! Oh! no! We want to go! 
still faster and more comfortably to all quarters of | 
the globe. Stock companies for transporting | 
adventurers to the North Pole by steam have been 
formed. Charters have been authoritatively given 
for incorporated bodies who are to carry passen- 
gers to the extreme of the Arctic regions, and there 
make ice cream notwithstanding the extreme heat 
which is supposed to pervade the month round. 
Railroads to run across the rocky mountains, and 
to connect the two hemispheres, are, theoretically, 
as abundant as house flies in August. We are— 
exacting nation !—dissatisfied with Uncle Samuel’s 
mail arrangements, and cannot be brought to ad- 
mire or patronise his lumbering conveyances. 
Letters by mail are obsolete excepting with such 
persons as agree that old customs and habits are 
thebest. Bless us !—we have the telegraph, fash- 
ioned and originated by Professor Morse, a modest 
gentleman in sombre habit and gold spectacles 
with whom we have often taken a two shilling 
dinner at an humble chop house. Fancy this ve- 
hicle for the rapid transportation of intelligence— 
this miserable-looking anatomy of posts and wires 
by the aid of which robbers and murderers are 
caught and friends are apprised of the sudden ill- 
ness or death of their absent relatives ;—we say, 
fancy the telegraphic line, in a remote region of 
the country, assailed by an old lady with a basket 
of choice edibles upon her arm, in this wise : 





| causing space and time to annihilate us. Besides, 


we require to use all the elements in achieving 
our purposes of travel. Steam—alias heated wa- 
ter—is all very well; but itis wateralone. Now, 
we wish to combine earth, air and sea in ministra- 
tion to our migratory designs. Yes, gentle reader, 
we are determined to have a railroad across the 
Atlantic. Ah, you ask what the railroad shall be 
based on. Exactly—* there’s the rub!” We 
fancy we can give a satisfactory answer. Ona 
combination of the elements. The road shall be 
sustained by patent, self-acting, self-steering bal- 
loons. Do you see? ‘True, if the balloons of any 
section should blow up, or collapse, or prove re- 
fractory in any way, there would be a bad break, 
but then, brakes are customary adjuncts to all 
railroads, and brakemen are usually engaged te 
manage them. 

It would be rather singular, we confess, to see 
a man, belated, cutting across the Atlantic, bound 
to get his passage if such a result were possible, 
and determined, Franklin-like, to persevere and 
make up for being toolatefor the cars by coming 
up with them. Many a packet-ship—a concern 
minus pedalical endowments—has made a “ quick 
run” across the great pond, and why shouldn’t a 
man. Stannard and Gildersleeve are acknowl- 
edged to be the fastest and most enduring pedes- 
trians in the world, yet, if they had to foot it over 
this proposed railroad it Would take them three 
hundred hours to reach Liverpool. The reader, 
if he be a clever arithmetician will see that this 
would occupy twelve days and a half, which would 
be making a quick but disastrous run, and one not 
at all compatible with our ideas of suggested im- 
provement. 

Therefore, by all means, Jet us have the “ bal- 
loon, steam railroad” across the Ocean. Stock 
can be obtained at this office, of Mr. Dolt Head 
Paradox, proprietor of the patent spiral staircase. 
for ascending to themoon. Greater than all mod- 
ern reformers, we propose to subject the combined 


| elements to our will. 
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LIVING PICTURES OF 
AMERICAN NOTABILITIES, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC. 


NEW SERIES—NO. I. 
SKETCHED BY A FREE HAND. 





[Tus feature, originated by one of our first contributors, was neglected by him because another literary affair, in which 
he became tmmediately interested, occupied all his time. In the interim, the publisher of this work, unwilling that his 
readers should be cheated of their due by a single individual, employed one **‘ Morey Manners”’ to continue the series. 
He wrote upon two subjects, (N. P. Willis and J. F. Cooper,) under his nomme de plume. The author of the former 
papers, of this, and of those which will follow under the general title at the head of this page, has resumed the perform- 
ance of his original engagement, and will fulfil it to the best of his abilities. He will hereafter be known by his pro 


cognomen, 


Tuaappgsus W. Msieuan. 


JOHN PIERPONT. 


* The bliss of man, could pride that blessing find, 
Is, not to act or think beyond mankind ; 
No powers of body or of soul to share, 
But what his nature and his state can bear.’’—Popr. 


“This is a free country,” says everybody. 
When the quoted assertion is made in our presence 
we invariably answer—“ Well, so it is.’ And 
we say now,“ Well, so it is,” inasmuch as a 
literary gentleman of note has just remarked over 
our shoulder, “ This is a free country.” We are 
very patriotic ; it is our province and our birthright 
to be so. The man who drew his initial breath 
beneath the protecting influences of the stars and 
stripes, must, naturally, feel a great partiality to- 
wards all his brethren, and be ready to shout their 
praises when they deserve them. Now, a “ free 
country” 1s something to be desired and enjoyed. 
But the freedom of a country should not be 
abused. Because we live apart from the domina- 
tion of a king we are not to transcend the true 
republican spirit which pervades our constitution, 
and should characterise our practice. We are not 
“ free” to violate the laws. We are not “ free” 
to go barefoot in winter time. We are not “ free” 
to appear abroad in puris naturalibus.. We are 
not “ free” to shout ourself hoarse by bawling up 
talent, in the vain endeavor to make genius of it, 
in consequence of its affinity with our nativity. 

The fact is, we should remember that “ distance 
lends enchantment to the view,” and that short- 
sightedness requires spectacles, while far-sighted- 
ness (and there is such an optical peculiarity) sees 
better without than with the aid of glasses. Very 
well—Rev. Joun Prerpont, dubbed poet by the 
recorder, par excellence, of an official catalogue 
of home versifiers, would, “at a distance,” en- 
chant us ; but close to us, and among us as he is, 
he most likely suffers the proverbial neglect award- 
ed to all “ own country prophets”—i.e., he gains 
no honor. If he gains any it isa very sparse 
modicum. His admirers—and what man that 
ever put pen to paper was without them ?—will 
tell you that he is esteemed to be a great man; 
but a great man, like a gentleman, is an object so 
utterly indefinable that one scarcely comprehends 
it. One may be “great” at fisticuffs, or at 
mathematics, or in mechanics, or in roguery, orin 
literature. A great literary man is, however, 





frequently anything but a great writer or a great | course you may galvanise your fallow talents into 
26 


genius. There are myriads of newspapers in this 
country, and the contents of these broad sheets 
are hurriedly made up. Various are the influen- 
ces brought to bear upon the amiable gentlemen 
who direct these engines. Editors are poer. 
All editors must be poor, for no man of talent 
would submit to the drudgery that editorship in- 
volves, unless constrained to do so by that most 
merciless of all cruel enemies, necessity. Poor 
men are easily approachable. Now, let not the 
reader mistake us. By approachable we do not 
intend to convey the idea—or its shadow—that 
they are vulnerable to a criminal extent. We 
cannot esteem them mercernary, or conscienceless, 
or easily won—if won at all—to what is incorrect. 
It would not become us to think, or, if we thought, 
to write so, inasmuch as from the day we were 
nineteen up to the present moment, we have be- 
longed to the interesting and abused fraternity of 
editors. We know how reputations are made. 
So gasiny! All you have to do to compass a 
newspaper reputation, is to become acquainted 
with a couple of impulsive, warm-hearted, editors, 
who occupy tolerably substantial professional posi- 
tions. Call upon them at their places of business, 
when they are “up to their eyes” in duiies, and 
(we premise that you are either an artist, a 
soidisant poet, or a player,) procure them, by a 
show of genius and friendliness, to hurriedly com- 
promise themselves in the endorsement of your 
talents. If they publish one paragraph expressive 
of their admiration of your capabilities, remember 
they are pledged, for ever after, to give utterance 
to the same opinion. But this is not all. Editors 
are fond of relaxation, and many of them appre- 
ciate flattery, because it affords them the only 
lively pleasure attachable to their calling. After 
obtaining the first paragraph of praise at their 
hands, you must go out of your way to convince 
them that you esteem them beyond all others, 
You must play the “ good companion” with them 
—invite their wives to your house and declare 
that their children—if they have any—are cherubs, 
and if they haven’t, that themselves are. By this 
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very productive and universally-appreciated gifts ;| man who tells us that the sound of the bagpipes, 


for editors, in the hurry and momentary excitement 


. . . | 
of their avocations, have rarely time or opportunity | 


to reflect, and can be readily moulded to any 


(an instrument that—* Heaven save the mark !” 
—is called musical,) animates Scotch soldiers to 
perform desperate deeds in the battle-field, simply 


shrewd personages’ will. A newspaper reputation | informs us of a fact so well established that it 


leads to something more desirable. Your edito- | 


cannot be called, either in rhyme or in prose, “an 


rial friends will copy all you write, be it “ good,| example of the influence of music.” True, Mr, 


bad, or indifferent,” with Chamelion-like flourishes | 
of trumpets. Newspapers are made up from| 
newspapers, It is the fashion for editors and | 
publishers to copy each other. In a short period | 
you will find your effusions in the papers of every 
state inthe Union. ‘This is all you will need. 
That done, you will be a great man. You need 
not be delicate—if your friends have not time to | 
review—i. e. praise—your crude emenations you 
can do it for them. What man so capable of 
judging of the bearing and merit of a poem as the 
author himself? A poet is exactly like a shoe- 
maker in this sense—he understands why his 
wares are fabricated as they are, and he, best of 
everybody else, can inform the public why they 
are fashioned in precisely such, or such, a style. 
We really do advise versifiers to criticise their own 
productions. It is soeasy! If I make a hat, I, 
of all other people—hatters if you please—can tell 
the nature of the materials which comprise the 
article, and why they were placed therein.— 
Rhymesters and hatters, of modern times, bear 
some little affinity—they manufacture verses and 
head-gear to sell! Skill, to a certain degree, is 
required to do this, and skill, wedded to tact, is 
morally equal to genius, and will do more than 
that towards making a famous character. 

We do not charge our present subject with 
having followed the prescription for reputation- 
making we have given above ; but we do say that 
it seems to us that he has been brought into 
notoriety by the means we have described. If 
we had never heard of him before reading his 
multifarious concoctions, we should pronounce him 
to be, after that perusal, a very clever man—one 
calculated to acquire a good deal of applause by 
writing in ladies’ albums, or by getting up choruses 
to be sung at national festivals. But the idea of 
ealling John Pierpont a poet would never enter 
any head but that of a young reader, and the idea 
would find admission to his head solely because 
familiarization with that honorable title, and the 
name in conjunction would preclude the possibility 
of reflection on his (the reader’s) part. Let us 
mention what Mr. John Pierpont has done in the 
way of literature. He first wrote a poem entitled 
“The Airs of Palestine,” which embraced nearly 
a thousand lines in the heroic measure. Mr. 
Griswold (the compiler of several anthologies 





which profess to be the concentrated essence of 
American literature) declares that in this poem 
the influence of music is shown by examples prin- 
cipally taken from sacred history. We have in- 
apected a copy of the first edition of this poem ; 
but in vain have we sought examples, therein, of | 
the influence of music What are meant to be 
examples, (and examples, conjoined with poetry, 








should at least be novel and striking,) are com- | 
mon-place specimens of triteness, in the which we 
disappointedly seek for an exemplification of 
aupreme iniellect or a semblance of genius. The 





Pierpont published this poem over thirty years ago, 
when peetry, of any kind, (we have declared that 
there is but one kind of poetry,) if of cis-atlantic 
origin, was considered to be a trifle ahead of the 
stuff that Shakspeare wrote. It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, that he was honored with a 
vast deal of encomium, and that he applied him- 
self assiduously thereafter to the business of versi- 
fying. In this he prospered. He had formerly 
tried the practice of the law; he had been a 
private and a public tutor, and he had dabbled in 
the dirty kennels of trade. Whether he was a 
flourishing lawyer or not we are unprepared to 
say. Asa tutor he met, we beleive, with moder- 
ate reward and advancement, as a divine,— 
which he now is—he was successful enough to be 
induced to abandon for ever the pedagogue’s 
ferule and the briefs of the expounder of the 
statutes. Religion and poetry go hand in hand, 
and their alliance, as evinced in Mr. Pierpont’s 
case, is not only very natural but profitable. 

It would be vain to attempt to enumerate the 
products of our subject’s pen. He has written an 
immense quantity of matter, upon all sorts of 
moral and national themes. He is notorious for 
having been called upon, oftener than any con- 
temporary writer, to produce odes and: hymns for 
national, and literary, and religious celebrations, 
and also for his frequent and earnest defence of 
the stage. If we are rightly informed his advo- 
cacy of the drama has more than once embroiled 
him with pious zealots and drawn upon his head 
the well-meant but misdirected anathemas of the 
ultra-religious. We think that while he defends 
the stage—and he has not scrupled to do so in the 
pulpit as well as in print—he deplores its abuses 
and resolutely condemns the vices which custom 
has made its accessaries. 

Although we cannot accord to Mr. Pierpont the 
right to be ranked among the poets of this or any 
age, or give him credit for the possession of genius, 
we find much in him, as he appears in his writings, 
to admire. We may be writers if not poets, and 
very good writers too. One of the last-mentioned 
class cat: be a treasure to the world—of immense 
value to society, and in especial to the community 
of which he forms an integral unit. We can for- 
give Mr. Pierpont for the position he has preten- 
siously assumed, and to a certain extent maintain- 
ed, because of the moral purity and benevolent 
tendency of all his sentiments. It is better to be 
a second rate poetaster and write to benefit man- 
kind, than a first ‘rate one and labor to amuse 
them. Indeed, it may be that thought, not art, 
makes the genius. Yet the critic desires rather 
to have a thought brilliantly expressed than merely 
arrayed in a homely dress. A bad thought artis- 
tically developed in language generally attracts 


_more attention, and produces more effect, than a 


good thought portrayed in feeble, or a mediocre 
arrangement of words. Had Mr. Pierpont record- 














ed his truly estimable thoughts in a different style 


—had he chosen to write for the man of letters, | 


the critic, the “judicious few,” instead of aiming 
at an extended and ephemera! popularity, he might 
have taken rank with men who now stand im- 
measurably and far above him. There are nu- 
merous cases of men reaching the topmost round 
of the literary ladder upon the merits of a single 
efiort. Allowing that it cest them years of labor 
are they net amply repaid? For instance, there 
is our friend Halieck’s “Marco Bozzarris,” we 
would not relinquish a just claim to the authorship 
of that for the privilege of calling ourselves the 
originator of all that was ever published under Mr. 
Pierpont’s signature. It is evident that our subject 
has written—as many others have done—for the 
moment. No idea of futurity stirred his brain. 
He scribbled for the day—the present! We hold 
it to be an incontrovertible doctrine—sound and 
based upoa sterling principles—that unless a rhy- 
mester writes for the future he cannot hope to live 
asa poet. What is fame? Not the reputation 
that is contemporary with the man, buat posthu- 
mous—after death, and for a long time after — 
The notice with which a public personage is re- 
garded during life amounts to but little more than 
simple notoriety. We have facts enough in his- 
tory before us to prove that the ancient writers 
who were least praised in their time are the great- 
est in ours. Extra-refined intellect is demonstrated 
by what people may term eccentricity. The real 
man of genius not only lives to improve his own 
age, but he is in advance of it, and it is not until 
the improving processes through which several 
succeeding generations must inevitably go are 
brought to bear upon his performances that he is 
properly—justly—understood and appreciated. — 
Fifiy years hence no one will utter the name of 
John Pierpont, excepting that it appears in a deed 
for disputed property or a genealogical catalogue. 
Butno doubt Mr. Pierpont understands this, and 
so do his friends. Most likely he, as well as these 
whe lavish their admiration upon him, cares not a 
straw for any worldly effect after death. We 
grant that his desires and impulses are his own, 
aud that he has an indisputable right to sacrifice 
fame to expediency. But he has no right to per- 
mit his politic supporters to bespatter him with 
praises such as Milton might not rest quiet under, 
or tacitly acknowledge that he is entitled to a 
niche in the temple of intellect utterly beyond the 
scope of his attributes. Literature and trade are 
totally dissimilar. Cunning is, perhaps, excusable 
in the latter; but never in the former. It is worth 
one’s while to starve—like Otway—than yield a 
jot of the proper fame to which one knows the 
utmost excellence of one’s works entitle one. 

Mr. Pierpont published the “‘ Airs of Palestine” 
in 1816, and immediately after began the study of 
theology. {dn 1819 he was ordained a minister of 
the gospe., since whicn ume, with occasional re- 
missions, he has continued *o actively employ his 
talents in the service of the Saviour. We velieve 
him to be a high-minded, conscientious man, 
imbued with the most exalted degree of moral 
courage, and almost foolhardy in the expression 
of his opinions. We do not intend to give out 
that he is a worshipper of isms, or that he ac- 
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| knowledges affinity with any of the monomaniacs 
who now seek to shock the world with hair- 
brained schemes of “ reform.” The world is very 
well as it is—a world of mutations, truly ; but 
with a fair admixture of rain and sunshine, and a 
little more of the agreeable than the disagreeable. 
Mr. Pierpont apparently knows this. He will 
not, (to his credit we say it) bow to a faulty 
opinion because it is the custom to do so. He 
seems to make his own custom, (if it be founded 
upon right) and adheres to its practice regardless 
of the consequences. Would he had done so in 
literature ! 
| It is astonishing to us that with all these good 
qualities—acorns capable of yielding immense 
oaks—he never produced anything worthy of 
eternal life. About thirteen years since he went 
to Europe, in order, if possible, to recruit impaired 
health. During a twelvemonth spent in England, 
France, Italy and Greece, he did not,as we judge 
from his writings, gather any additional know- 
ledge, although it is but reasonable to suppose that 
a poetical temperament might be stimulated to 
'make a decisive stroke by the ruins of the last 
mentioned country, and by the classical remin- 
iscences thereto attached. In his fugitive scraps 
| he now and then makes a distan* allusion to the 
'scenes he witnessed abroad ; but they are faint 
and indicative of no personal acquaintance there- 
with. Any man of susceptible perceptions, who 
had never left Boston, or New York, or Philadel- 
_phia, could have written the same, exactly as did 
‘the Italian historian who wrote a good book of 
| travels, albeit he had never left the tuwn in which 
| he was born. We never could believe in positive 


| clairvoyance, but we do think that the man of 


‘superabundent brains isa species of instinctive 
clairvoyant who paradoxically sees things he never 
'saw, and describes them both accurately and 
| felicitously. We certainly conclude, and give it 
as our positive opinion, which may be of great or 
little worth, that Mr. Pierpont is a matter-of-fact 
iversifier. To prove this we extract the following 
| lines called forth by the death of his son : 


MY CHILD. 


T cannot make him dead ! 
His fuir sunshiny head 

Is ever bounding round my stady chair; 
Yet, when my eyes, now dim 
With tears, I tarn to him, 

The vision vanishes —he is not there ! 


T walk my parlour floor, 
And, through the open door, 
I hear a footfall on the chamber stair ; 
I’m stepping toward the hall 
To give the boy a call; 
And then bethink me that—he is not there ! 


I thread the crowded street ; 
A satchell’d Jad I meet, 
With the same beaming eves and color’d hair: 
And, as he’s running by, 
Follow him with my eye, 
Scarcely believing that—he is not there ! 


I know his face is nid 
Under the coffin lid; 
Closed are his eves ; cold is his forehead ; 
My hand that marble felt : 
U’e: it in prayer I knelt; 
Yet my near! whisvers that—he is not there! 


J cannot make him dead ! 





When passing sv tne bed, 
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So long watch’d over with parental care, 
y spirit and my eye 
Seek it inquiringly, 
Before the thought comes that—he is not there! 


When, at the cool, gray break 
Of day, from sleep I wake, 
With my first breathing of the morning air 
My soul goes up, with joy, 
To Him who gave my boy, 
Then comes the sad thought that—he is not there! 


When at the day’s calm close, 
Before we seek repose, 

I’m with his mother, offering up our prayer, 
Whate’er I may be saying, 
[ am, in spirit, praying 

For our boy’s spirit, though—he is not there! 


Not there !—Where, then, is he? 
The form I used to see 
‘Was but the raiment that he used to wear. 
The grave, that now doth press 
Upon that cast-off dress, 
Is but his wardrobe lock’d ;—Ae is not there! 


He lives !—In all the past 
He lives ; nor, to the last, 
Of seeing him again will I despair; 
In dreams I see him now ; 
And, on his ange! brow, 
I see it written, ** Thou shalt see me there !’’ 


Yes, we all live to God! 
Fartaer, thy chastening rod 
So help us, thine afflicted ones, to bear, 
Phat, in the spirit land, 
Meeting at thy right hand, 
*T will be our heaven to find that—he is there ! 


These lines, as a friend has just remarked after 
hearing us read them aloud, are the only ones 
Pierpont ever wrote that would bear a second in- 
terested reading. They are pervaded, as they 
were dictated, by deep feeling. The holy voice 
of nature speaks through them. The parent’s 
heart is manifested in their every word. Oh! that 
Mr. Pierpont’s every effusion had been called forth 
by something that touched his heart as closely— 
something, either pleasure or calamity, that would 
have sought the nethermost springs of his impulses 
and schooled him to express the fine sentiments 
with which a devotional spirit fills his soul. He 
would then have been a poet in the true sense of 
the term. 


Mr. Pierpont has written stanzas in praise of 
his mother. ‘They are earnest, and, if tradition 
belies her not, well earned. To her he attributes 
all that is praiseworthy in his own conduct, and 
al] that is admirable in his character. We have 
ever esteemed it to be good doctrine that the man 
who honors his mother, (you may love without 
honoring her,) must be a good citizen, and one 
who will, to the best of his endowments, carry out 
that glorious precept “do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you.” Of what is not a good 
mother capable! Take the reverse—it is the 
same. No good mother—say what you please, 
cite what facts you please—ever reared a bad man. 
Be it to the honor of human nature that bad 
mothers have given birth to good men. But this 
is a digression. Having quoted one of Mr. Pier- 
pont’s minor productions let us take another of an 
entirely different bearing and character. It may 


not inappropriately be termed a temperance song, | 


notwithstanding the Bacchanalian title by which 
it is prefixed : 


THE SPARKLING BOWL. 


Thou sparkling bow!! thon sparkling bowl! 
Though lips of bards thy brim may press, 
And eyes of beauty o’er thee roll, 
And song and dance thy power confess, 
I wil not touch thee ; for there clings 
A scorpion to thy side, that stings ! 


Thon crystal glass! like Eden’s tree, 
Thy melted ruby tempts the eye, 
And, as from that, there comes from thee 
The voice, ‘* Thou shalt not surely die.’’ 
I dare not lift thy liquid gem ;— 
A snake is twisted round thy stem ! 


Thon liquid fire! like that which glow’d 
On Melita’s surf- beaten shore, 

Thou’st been upon my guests bestow’d, 
Bat thou shalt warm my house no more. 

For, wheresoe’er thy radiance falls, 

Forth, from thy heat, a viper crawls! 


What, thongh of gold the goblet be, 
Emboss’d with branches of the vine, 

Beneath whose burnish’d leaves we see 
Such clusters as pour'd out the wine ? 

Among those leaves an adder hangs ! 

I fear him ;—for I've felt his fangs. 


The Hebrew, who the desert trod, 
And felt the fiery serpent’s bite, 
Look’d up to that ordain’d of God, 
And found that life was in the sight. 
So, the worm-bitten’s fiery veins 
Cool, when he drinks what God ordains, 
Ye gracious clonds! ye deep, cold wells! 
Ye gems, from mossy rocks that drip! 
Springs, that from earth’s mysterious cells 
Gush o'er your granite basin’s lip ! 
To you I look ;—your largess give, 
And I will drink of you, and live. 

Now we have done by Mr. Pierpont’s writings 
what Mr. Willis would call cracking the nut and 
extracting the kernel. We have spoken of, and 
presented, his superior efforts. What are they? 
Very creditable we answer and admit; but as to 
their being more than commonly-good, no unpre- 
judiced man can honestly say or think that they 
are. In these papers we wish to give credit where 
credit is due—we require to “ render unto Cesar 
the things that are Casar’s ;’ but we cannot do 
more. 

With the annexed extract we close our excerpts 
from Mr. Pierpont’s poetical writings : 


THE EXILE AT REST. 


His falchion flash’d along the Nile; 
His hosts he led through Alpine snows ; 
O’er Moscow’s towers, that shook the while, 
His eagle flag unroll’d—and froze. 


Here sleeps he now alone: not one 

Of all the kings whose crowns he gave, 
Nor sire, nor brother, wife, nor son, 

Hath ever seen or sought his grave. 


Here sleeps he now alone ; the star 
That led him on from crown to crown 

Hath sunk ; the nations from afar 
Gazed as it faded and went down. 


He sleeps alone: the mountain cloud 

That night hangs round him, and the breath 
Of morning scatters, is the shreud s+ 

That wraps his mortal form in death. 


Hizh is his couch; the ocean flood 
Far, far below by storms is curl’d, 

As round him heaved, while high he stood, 
A stormy and inconstant world. 





| 


Hark ! Comes there from he Pyramids, 
And from Siberia’s wastes of snow, 

And Enrope’s fields, a voice that bids 
The world he awed to mourn him? No: 











The only, the perpetual dirge 
That’s heard there, is the seabird’s cry, 
The mournful marmer of the surge, 
The cloud’s deep voice, the wiud’s low sigh. 


The world and its events abound in coinciden- 


ces. Manis not exactly a monkey, but a monkey | 
is next to man in the scale of animals, and man is | 


next to a monkey in his propensity for imitation. 
Perhaps we are wrong in using the term propen- 
sity in the place of the word instinct. Be it pro- 
pensity or instinct we must declare that observa- 
tion has taught us that all men will imitate, either 
consciously er unconsciously. The writer will, at 
some period of his career, imitate others; and af- 
ter he has overworked his mental capital, or ex- 
hausted his brain of its rarest and best fancies, he 
will involuntarily copy and repeat himself. Na- 
poleon’s sad fate has suggested as many lines as 
the Protean passion love has forms. Whether it 
be that the subject is so unlike every other that 
but one current of thought can be suggested by it 
—whether it be that Napoleon’s sad destiny strikes 
persons of a peculiar conformation of mind in the 
same intellectual spot—or whether all the St. 
Helenic poetasters plagiarise from themselves, we 
know not; but this we know, they really effuse 
exactly alike upon this one theme. Now we do 
not believe, or affect to believe, that Mr. Pierpont 
stole (harsh word! but we have no time to think 
for a synonyme,) the above lines. They read 
with remarkable smoothness, and are fabricated | 
in a workman-like style ; but they are not original 
in substance ; they do not embody the ghost of an 
original idea ; we have read the same sentiments 
and reflections hundreds of times during the ten 
years last past, and we expect to read them hun- 
dreds of times again in the course of the ten years 
tocome. We only mention these facts to prove 
a favorite theory of our own, viz: That there 
never was a writer who did not deceive himself 
into the idea that he was original when he was 
far from being anything of the kind. A man may 
pen thoughts as his own which he heard twenty 
years before, and which have lingered in his me- 
mory in a latent condition to be brought out by 
some circumstance either powerful or minor. 

The fault that we find in Mr. Pierpont’s last- 
quoted lines may therefore be ascertained in the 
productions of all talented mind-workers. It is 
only by intense application—by self-sacrificing 
study, the profoundest reflection, and the most 
thorough mechanical labor, that we can attain 
anything like perfection or originality in our wri- 
tings. It isa great mistake to suppose that the 
first impressions of an active and brilliant mind 
are the best. Always let your initial effort cool— 








put it aside for a week, then peruse it with a cri- 
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tical and vigilant eye, and you will be astonished 
at the alterations your judgment will compel you 
to make in your MS. 


To sum up:— 


Mr. John Pierpont, or, if you like it better, Rev. 
John Pierpont, is now sixty-four years of age, and 
notwithstanding his complaints of ill health, he is 
still “hale and hearty,” and his intellect is as 
vigorous and serviceable asever. He preaches in 
the only Unitarian church at Troy, and is beloved 
by his congregation and all who know him. He 
is tall and slender, his carriage remarkably upright, 
his eye marvellously black and piercing—(with a 
benign character, however, and not cruel in its 
expression as a black eye generally is)—and a 
florid complexion as though he lived well. He 
is a Christian in every sense of the term, and this 
is the chief charm of his writings. “Jn these, if he 
has failed to depict the higher graces of the art, 
or fallen short of the exacting critic’s merciless 
standard, he has developed energies eminently 
moral in their tendency and calculated to benefit 
the masses. He is a man of the period in which 
he lives—ever ready to lend his aid to a charita- 
ble enterprise, always willing to do the most in 
his power for the advancement of the antipodes of 
sin ;—charitable, warm-hearted, and strong in the 
defence of right. Yale College—his alma mater 
—has a right to be proud of him even if he be not 
exactly one of the poets of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Mr. Pierponts’ prose writings, we learn, are not 
multifarious. They consist mainly, as we think, 
of sermons, addresses and orations, and are dis- 
tinguishable for being chaste, closely concocted, 
and scrupulously confined to their professed sub- 
ject. The lighter fields of literature he has never 
roamed in—never, we are informed, having de- 
voted his pen to the manufacture of tales, or of 
essays of humor. He is an earnest, plain, practi- 
cal philanthropist, who considers it better to do 
good in his own quiet way than seek worldly ex- 
altation by accomplishing evil in the evasive and 
apologetical way of the world. 

Mr. Griswold, in a very partial notice of Mr. 
Pierpont’s abilities, says, (and we endorse the 
paragraph, although we consider R. W. G. any- 
thing but infallible)—*« Mr. Pierpont has written 
in almost every metre, and many of his hymns, 
odes, and other brief poems, are remarkably spirit- 
ed and melodious. Several of them, distinguished 
alike for energy of thought and language, were 
educed by events connected with the moral and 
religious enterprises of the time, nearly all of which 
are indebted to his corstant and earnest advocaoy 
for much of their prosperity.” 
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NOTHING. 
BY F. SAUNDERS. 


Mosr writers who venture to inflict their lucu-! Nothing was in vogue in ancient times, quite 
brations upon the patient public, choose something | as universajly as in ours. The Egyptian task 
as the theme of their discourse ; by way of variety, | masters, (to este the authority of Holy writ,) re- 
and for the sake of steering out of the beaten | quired the captive Israelites to fabricate bricks out 
track, ours shall be nothing. That the origin of | of nothing. A eertain English Bishop, on a cer- 
this shadowless subject, Ske much of our legendary | tain occasion, found, to his surprise, placed on his 
lore, is enveloped in the mists ef remote antiquity, | pulpit, in lieu of bis usual written sermon, merely 
as well as shrouded in the obscurity of modern | some sheets of blank paper. His presence of 
metaphysics, will not be disputed. It will be | mind, however, furnished him ample materia!— 
further admitted that nothing is a slender peg to | for he is said to have preached one of the best dis- 
hang any ideas upon ; it is premised, therefore, | courses he ever delivered from his text—nothing. 
that the expectations of the reader, in this respect, | He commenced, as usual, turning over the leaves, 
should be restrained within moderate limits, as| by saying: “ Here, my brethren, is nothing ; 
otherwise it is possible, from paucity of wit on our | and out of nothing God created the world !” &c. 
part, the present attempt at its illustration may | Many a sermon has ended in nothing, but this is 
prove less than nothing. Were we, according to| the only mstance, we remember, in which nothing 
clerical precedent, to divide, and sub-divide our | furnished its commencement, its substance, and its 
subject, its hydra-heads would, we fear, be found | close, with such signal suecess. Again, nothing 
brainless phantoms, and the fabled task of Her- | is the very life and soul of many hearty jokes. 
cules but prove alike profitless to the reader, and| Many things are poetically said to “end in 
perplexing to the writer. smoke,” more may be truthfully said to result in 

According to lexicographers, nothing, or no! nothing. How many bright and cherished schemes 
thing, is applied either as a noun or adjective ; in | of the devotees of mammon, resolve themselves 
common acceptation, it stands for non-existence | jnto like oblivious repose: the same may be pre- 
—no-entity or nihility, from the latin root—nihil. | dicated of the plotting manceuvers of designing 
Its antagonistic term is something ; and, although dowagers, in the game of husband-hunting—of the 
it is like comparing shadow with substance, yet, hapless adventurer in the pursuit of matrimony 
however, invidious the comparison may prove, We | « under difficulties,"—and of the gelden visions of 
are of necessity compelled to adopt the alternative. | delyded digvers at the glittering sands of Cali- 
Talk of the mysteries of metaphysies—what are! fornia. as " 
they as contrasted with the inextricable mazes of | Nothing seems to pervade almost every depart- 
this strange, indescribable phantasm?- What, in-| ment of our social existenee. Many a man of 
deed, can be affirmed of a thing that has no phy-| oppulence will boastingly assure you, he began 
sical existence? All we can say of it is, that it| the world with nothing, and found it first-rate 
is not extant, or in legal phrase—non est inventus. | capital ; another less favored of blind fate, or for- 
In this dilemma, our only escape is to treat it) tune—failing in the like experiment, deplores its 
negatively ; this indeed seems perfectly consistent | deJusive cheat, yet still clinging to the deception, 
with the nature and attributes of our ghostly sub-| keeps next to nothing all his life. 
jeet. First, then nothing is nothing ; not any-| Eyery one, doubtless, remembers the story of 
thing : its history consequently isa series of nega-| the economic individual, whose inventive wit 
tions—no beginning—no existence—no end ; and | brought his horse to live without eating, or to live 
yet, paradoxical as it may sound, nothing is asso- | upon nething—and, at the same time, to a finish 
ciated with almost everything. It enters into all) of his existencee—an expedient which seems to 
the sinuiosities and diversified cireumstances of| haye been in process of enactment among the ill- 
our social economy, as well as links itself with the | starred inhabitants of Ireland ; the terms of whose 
sublime story of the stellar firmament. In this! subsistence being “ nothing a day, and find your- 
view, our intangible topic begins to assume a/sejf” If the famishing for the food animal, 
seemingly opaque form. For example, the great! complain of their impoverished condition, ought 
globe we inhabit is suspended upon nothing ; and | net our sympathies to be extended towards these 
as to its original substance, for aught we know to! who, though luxuriously cared for in all other re- 
the contrary, it was evoked into being, by the| spects, pine with intelleetual starvation ;—whose 

fiat of its divine author—out of nothing. And as} heads, instead of being luminous with undying 
it seems to have puzzled astronomers to determine | thoughts, present but a dreary vacvity. The 
both the origin and destiny of the moon; conjec- | remark is no less applicable to the human heart— 
ture may not go widely astray, if a like mysteri-| the fabled shrine of the affections. What a 
ous paternity be assigned to the luminous orb, the | « pleasing and universal fiction” it is to suppose 
poets so delight to celebrate. Theh again, as to) that anything of the kind really exists in that sen- 
the three kingdoms of nature—animal, vegetable | timental locality,—at least, in but too many in- 
mineral—what are their source and destiny?! stances. ‘Some in their vain search for the mys- 
Can we discern the point of their origin or their | terious organ, wishing to take the most indulgent 
dissolution? In the words of an old song, refer- | yjew of the matter, apologetically suggest, te he- 
ing to the “ paragon of animals,” we reply : half of the “ heartless,” “that his heart, cannot 
be in the right place.” Cupidity, as well as 





**From nothing we came, and to n.hing return.”’ 
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Cupid, often causes organic diseases of the heart; ! A balloon or bladder, if exhausted of air, is said to 
in the former case preducing a contraction, in the | be full of nothing; the same may be affirmed of 
latter, an expansion of that ductile organ. It has the genus, homo, in many varieties. Nothing 
been suggested that, as extremes are said to meet, | seems to possess advantages over metaphysics, if 
and money hunting has much to do with modern | not indeed over everything else—for the former 
matrimonial matches, possibly the two words may | addresses our reason merely, the latter our senses. 
be indebted to a common source. Cupidity is! We can see nothing ; who, hunting a ghost in a 
likely not only to take special care of “ number | haunted room, or any other wild-goose chase, has 


Nothing. 


one,” and, when he records his will, “to cut off 


not returned answer that hesaw nothing? Nothing 





his son with a shilling,” but also to leave nothing 
to his friend, neighbors and acquaintance. Cupid 
on the other hand, if left to himself, promises most 
liberally, and treats his votaries occasionally to a 
tas‘e of his nectar and ambrosia ; yet too often his 
promisary notes become dishonored at maturity, 
he becomes bankrupt, and pays nothing in the 
pound. 


Not only are some people’s heads, instead of | 


being replenished with ideas within, or hair with- 
out, endowed with nothing ; but their pockets and 
purses are frequently in as mendicant a condition. 
How many, again, patiently linger, and long for, 


the demise of some remarkable instance of 


longevity, vainly hoping to share some pecuniary 
immunity ; but ali their patience goes for nothing. 
There is a class of bold individuals, who are as- 
tonished at nothing—they make nothing of a trip 
across the Atlantic—the grand tour of Europe—a 
voyage to the Celestials—or an expedition to the 
new El dorado of the west. Such imperturbable 
spirits there are, who make nothing of wearing a 


may be heard, and only when everybody and 
everything else is silent; it may also be tasted— 
for who has not heard the expressively laconie 
complaint from a dissatisfied palate, that it tastes 
like nothing. The same may be predicated of 
the senses of smelling and feeling. Some, as we 
before intimated, are impervious to feeling under 
any calamity ; for they feel nothing, perhaps, ex- 
cept a good cudgel ; so imperturbable are they, 
| that the loss of property, character, friends, or re- 
| lations, are all nothing to them. 
Nobody is a most mischievous and meddlesome 
| personage ; for he is often engaged in the perpe- 
tration of some marvellous deeds. He is often 
| guilty of arson, murder, and other grand misde- 
meanors ; he stirs up strife, and severs firm friends. 
[t is also true that there are some “ bright lights” 
in his character, and occasionally he is nobly im- 
plicated in some noble acts of beneficence. A 
tradesman on Tyne, who had long suflered, during 
his occasional absence from the counter, from the 
carelessness of that invisible and irresponsible imp, 








. . . | Ty ~ 
shabby coat and worse contiauations—nothing of | “ Nobody,” at length bestowed the name on his 


breaking their word of honor—or of intruding 
without permission into their neighbor's house, and 
under the strange hallucination that meum, and 
tuum, are convertible terms, display their fancy in 
the selection and appropriation of whatever they 
can most conveniently secure. Again there are 
frigid subjects, who make nothing of the scorching 
rays of a meridian summer syn; others who 
place the like estimate upon the withenng blasts 
of a northern winter. Some, also, who act as 
though the profession, and acting out of a religious 
life, were nothing—and that time and eternity 
shared a like estimate. But we shall weary the 
reader with rambling repetitions; and truth to 
say, we do not yet see “ the beginning of the end” 
to our topic. If we may take breath, and venture 
an anticipatory conclusion, we should say that 
nothing is ecumenic—and that it is not only an- 
tithetical with, but twin-brother of, something ; 
for nothing negatively, is something—but positive- 
ly—nothing ; it is yet always in close proximity, 
or juxta-position,' with—something. How many 
grave and sagacious men devote their whole lives 
to the contemplation and pursuit of—nothing ; for 
one of the high priests of learning confessed, in 
effect, the truth, as he surveyed the unexplored 
ocean before him. These learned pundits have 
therefore come to the conclusion that there is 
nothing in the world. Old Francis Quarles arrives 
at a similar issue, in one of his quaint “ Emblems.” 





| eldest apprentice, and held him accountable for 
all the acts of the bodiless evil-doer. “ Mr No- 
|body,” having thus received a “ questionable 
|shape,” was readily called to account for every 
piece of mischief ascribed to him, and the result 
| was that he was always able to fix the blame 
/upon “ Somebody ;” and greater care is now ex- 
'ercised in the establishment of “ Everybody.” 
Some, again, love nothing—others more amia- 
‘ble, hate it, and others are said to fear nothing. 
Some erudite scribes fill their ponderous pages in 
reality with—nothing, although ostensibly with 
words. What, indeed, could afford more demon- 
| . . . . 
istrable evidence of its verity, than this present 
| writing—nothing commenced it, nothing continued 
it, and—nothing must close it; and as this brings 
| us to the dilemma of its endless duration, we at 
| once take refuge in the following clever “ summing 
up” of a sonnet, by an anonymous writer : 
Mysterious nothing ! how shall I define ; 
Thy shapeless, baseless, placeless emptiness ; 
Nor form, nor color, sound, nor size are thine, 
Nor words, nor fingers, can thy voice express ; 
But though we cannot thee to aught compare, * 
A thousand things to thee may likened be, 
And though thou art with nobody no where, 
Yet half mankind devote themselves to thee, 
How many books thy history contain, 
How many heads thy mighty plans pursue, 
What lab’ ring hands thy portion only gain, 
What busy-bodies thy doings only do. 
To thee the great, the proud, the giddy bend, 
And, like my sonnet—all in nothing end ; 
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Swirt and silently are gathering 
Shadows of a coming eve ; 
Faintly close her bloodiess eyelids, 
Faint and slowly doth she breathe. 
High in heaven the sun is shining, 
But a dark, and dreamless night 
Foldeth round her, and death-dampness 
Spreadeth o’er her its fell blight! 


Yes—the sun in heaven is shining— 
Bat within that silent room 

Swiftly spread the clouds of sorrow, 
Fastly gathereth the gloom. 

Flowers of fragrance deck the chamber, 
Summer’s breath is hovering there. 
But one fair, bright flower is drooping, 

Fond hearts watch it in despair. 


All the morn she hath lain silent 
Heeding not their tender words— 
Vain their hope to make the life-strings, 
Voiceless are the breading chords ; 
They have knelt beside her praying 
She may only wake again, 
Yet they cannot bear the parting 
Yet they straggle—all in vain ! 


Once again she smiles upon them, 
Once again she whispers low, 

Words of kind, and soft endearment, 
Soft like music forth they flow. 


THE LONG NIGHT. 
BY CAROLINE C 
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Faintly points she, looks she, upward, 
** There is endless joy, and light, 

There we shall all meet in gladness 
When the morning conquers night ! 


‘* For it seemed when I was sleeping, 
That an angel hover’d near— 
Watch she was above me keeping, 
And my weak heart knew no fear, 
She hath said one home awaits us 
When is pass’d the long, still night, 
Do not look upon me weeping, 
Oh, the morn will be so bright! 


** When we waken, and the sunlight 
Of God’s endless day shall stream 
Through our graves, and never midnight, 
Bringeth back its long, dark dream, 
When we waken, best beloved ones. 
And our sleep for e’er is o’er, 
Though we rested far asunder, 
We shall part then, nevermore !’’ 


Now the maid is sleeping, sleeping 
Far from where her dear one’s lie, 
But the morning hour is hasting, 
God is reigning still on high. 
Yet, ere long we shall waken 
From our slumbering of the night, 
Keep but Faith undimm’d unshaken, 
Then ‘‘the morn will be so bright! 








SOUVENIERS OF GREECE; 


OR, 


THE LAST WORDS OF DRACO. 


BY CAPT. HENRY BRADFIELD, AUTHOR OF “TALES OF THE CYCLADES,” &c. 


AT the battle of Athens, (May 7th, 1847,) which proved so disastrous to the Greeks, who lost two thonsand in killed ; 
the Suliotes, to a man, behaved with the most undaunted courage. Their Chief, Draco, particularly distinguished him- 
self.. With the impetuosity of a hero, he hurried into the midst of the Turkish Cavalry, and, after having killed several 
Delhis, his horse was shot underhim. Perceiving his means of effectual defence cut off, rather than become a prisoner to 
the enemies of his country, he pierced himself to the heart with his sabre, at that moment the coward General Vasso 


4who commanded the advance guard) fled the field. 


Fly ! coward fly ! 
And disgrace not my sword in the field ; 
Die! traitor die ! 
The death of the heartless who yield : 
Away! and let not your blood be shed 
O’er the gtave where a Suliote Chief lies dead. 


I scorn ye! ye recreant slaves— 
Ye have not the souls of the free ; 
For a freeman dark peril e’er braves 





Whatever that peril may be ! 
Ye have not the spirit which dwelt in your sires, 
And the voice of your country no longer inspires. 


For thee Greece ! I give now my breath, 
Where a patriot chief should lie ; 
In thy battles [’ve smiled upon death, 
And my doom is here to die ; 
But I will not fall by an infidel— 
Proud Suli! thou land of my sires, farewell ! 
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REV. 


WILLIAM B. SPRAGUE, D.D., 


OF ALBANY. 


Tue regret at our inability to furnish our rea- 
ders with a Portrait of Rev. Mr. Storrs, the sub- 
ject of the sketch in this number, is very much 
mitigated by the success in presenting a Portrait 
of Rev. William B. Sprague, D.D.—the extent 
of whose reputation precludes the necessity of an 


. 


* 





introduction. We expect to have the privilege 


and honor of publishing, before long,a critical 


‘sketch and accurate biography of Dr. Sprague, 


which we trust will be in some degree worthy, 
though to an imperfect extent, of the talents and 


Christian charaeter of its valuable subject. 
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OR, SKETCHES OF EMINENT 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1848, by 


PULPIT PORTRAITS; 


LIVING AMERICAN DIVINES., 


Cuarutes W. Hovpen, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 


Court of the United States for the Southern District of New York.) 


XXX. 


REV. RICHARD 8S. STORRS, Jr. 


Ir is a law of life, that increasing duties shall 
keep pace with increasing years, multiplied re- 
sponsibilities with an enlarged experience, and 


that the period when manhood has reached its 


fullest force and vigor, shall be the culminating 
point ef hope and endeavor. 

An apparent exception to this law is seen, when 
circumstances, forbidding in their aspect and dis- 
couraging from their number, throng around and 
press back upon a soul nerved with an iron will, 
and fired by noblest aims, if the result be that each 
repulse only renders that will more inflexibie, and 


causes those aims to seem more desirable, until | 


by the exertion of giant strength in a conflict 
making up in intensity what it lacks in duration, 
these obstacles are all speedily swept aside or sur- 
mounted. A more obvious exception is perceived, 
when circumstances are at first, whatever be their 
subsequent character, strongly and favorably com- 
bined, to force one into a prominent position before 
the community. 

But whenever youth is summoned to fill the 
place where age is generally found—if, when, as 
yet, the ear is scarcely used to the din, or the ar- 
mor soiled by the dust of conflict, the recruit is 
called to the thick fight, and a leader’s weapons 
are given him, then does it become a matter of 
vital interest how he demeans himself. Whether 
in the hour of crisis he shall show only inexperience 
where he should have shown bravery, or rashness 
where caution was indispensable, or whether in- 
toxicated by the giddy height of his novel position, 
his simplicity of character shall give place to self- 
sufficiency and arrogance, and a proper pride be 
displaced by a miserable vanity. 

Rev. Richard S. Storrs, Jr., in his twenty-sixth 
year, and with only the experience of a few months 
as pastor of a church in Brookline, Mass., was 
installed in the month of November, 1846, over 
the “Church of the Pilgrims,” in Brooklyn, L. I. 
The responsibilities which he assumed, and the 
hopes which he excited, are only known to those 
who rocked the infant cradle of that church. And 
if those responsibilities have been manfully as- 
sumed, and the duties they involve been discharged 
faithfully, prayerfully and humbly; if those hopes 
have been more than realized, then may it be in- 
ferred that his people were wise in the selection 
of their pastor, and that however difficult the sta- 
tion the experience of more than two years has 
proved him fully equal to it. As,in the early 
formation of that church and its subsequent history, 
there were many facts of more than ordinary in- 
terest, a brief sketch of its rise and progress may 
not be altogether inappropriate. 


If it be true, as Carlyle has said, “ that the his- 
tory of the world is the biography of great men,” 
;in a more limited sense is it equally true ofa 
\church and people, to which there is anything 
| positive and progressive, that their history is the 
|recorded life of the pastor. For it is theirs to 
follow where he leads ; his sympathies, hopes, fears, 
should be theirs. In sickness and health, in ad- 
versity and prosperity, in the hour “ when the 
soul feels its orphanage and goes abroad in search 
of a Father,” and in its heavenward journey 
afterwards, between whom should their subsist a 
closer communion than between pastor and peo- 
ple? Mournfully true it is, that a fervent pastor 
is often seen to lean for sympathy upon an iceberg 
|of a church. There are cases, too, when the 
|pastor seems as would, but never did, Moses, 
| lagging in the rear of an eagerly advancing Israel. 
| The first we believe is more frequently the case. 
Often there are struggles which the world knows 
not of, aye, and which his church knows not of. 
There are doubts, and fears, and trials, which are 
burnt in upon pages of the history of his individual 
soul,and will never be read till the Recording 
Angel shall turn over the leaves. But then there 
are other and blessed periods, when their wrest- 
lings, prayers and tears, are one, not alone in 
name but in very fact ; when the pastor’s soul is 
linked more closely, or as it were transfused into 
the soul of his people ; and then it is indeed true that 
his recorded life is the history, not perhaps of the 
circumstantial, but of the inner and higher life of 
the church. This interesting topic has forced us 
into a digression. 

It is, perhaps, well known that the system of 
church government called “ Congregationalism,” 
while it has been more widely prevalent in New 
England than any other, has until lately made but 
small advances beyond. From this fact, some had 
inferred that it was a plant uncongenial to any but 
a New England soil. For this reason, though the 
city of Brooklyn had been peopled to a wonderful 
extent by emigrants from New England, these 
united themselves to the various religious denomi- 
nations already established. And yet, there was 
all the time an inherent fondness in the congrega- 
tional heart for the church of its fathers. There 
is nothing wrong in this. It is only wrong that 
the form should be more highly prized, than the 
substance whence it derives its sole value. Love 





| for the church, and church forms, is not peculiar 


to achurch. I know not why the descendants cf 
Winthrop, of Bradford, and of Carver, may no: 
feel as warmly attached to the church which cele- 








brated its worship in Holland, in the May Flower’s 

























cabin, and in the leafless woods and snow covered 
ground of New England, a church whose corner 
stone is Plymouth rock, whose influence is world- 
wide, as if its rituals had never been chanted but in 
Gothic piles to the music of pealing organs. 

An attempt had been made, in former years, to 
establish a church of the congregational denomina- 
tion, but, although it is still alive and flourishing, 
that one object of its foundation failed, as it exists 
at present upon a different basis. Little more 
than four years since the “ Church of the Pilgrims” 
“commenced its existence as an organized body.” 

The first meeting preparatory to its organiza- 
tion was held in January, 1844. 
and inclement evening, but few persons were 
present, and the lawyer’s office in which they 
met, by some oversight, “ had been left unlighted 
and unwarmed.” Nevertheless, the meeting was 
organized, a committee to draft a plan,for sub- 
scriptions appointed, the time for another meeting 


fixed, and all determined to enlist others in the | 


enterprise. In a very brief period, subscriptions 
were made to an amount which it was supposed 


would cover the total cost of the land, the build- | 


ing, the organ, and entire furniture of the house. 


The corner stone was laid on the 2d July, 1844, | 


but the church edifice, whose completion was 
greatly hindered by causes which could not be 
anticipated at the outset, was not dedicated until 
the 12th May, 1846. It had been supposed, at 


the beginning, that $25,000 would cover the whole | 
cost of the house, but after its completion the total | 


sum amounted to $65,000, leaving a debt, after 
all that had been paid, of $18,000. 

This then was the situation of things when Mr. 
Storrs commenced his labors. As we have stated 
the enterprise was a novel one. Its success was 
doubted by many, hoped for—oh! how anxiously 
by some. But to these latter, there had been 


more discouragements than appear upon the pages | 
of the manual, which the church has recently | 
In obtaining a pastor, obstacle after | 


published. 
obstacle had sprung up in a manner totally un- 
expected, almost unaccountable, And even when 
the call given to Mr. Storrs had been condition- 
ally accepted, it was subsequently feared that 


Pulpit Portraits. 


It was a cold | 


wishes to, and of saying it well. 
|are ever well selected, and, together with his 
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‘church in Brookline, Mass., where he remained 


about a year. During this time, while making a 
brief visit at Brooklyn, he was requested to preach 
for the congregation of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
then worshipping in their lecture room. He de- 
clined preaching, but consented to conduct the 
Sabbath evening meeting. He chose a text, and 
without notes, gave what might be termed a lec- 
ture, and it is somewhat remarkable, that this was 
the only time he officiated before the congregation, 
prior to receiving his call, which was first extend- 
ed in June, 1846, and was subsequently renewed 
in November. 

At the time of his coming to Brooklyn it was 
feared that the great increase of duties and re- 
sponsibility might prove too much for his strength. 
It affords us pleasure, therefore, to state, that these 
fears have not, thus far, been realized, and that, 
notwithstanding the increase of labor and anxiety 
inseparable from such a congregation as his, and 
that his duties during the past winter and spring 
have been especially arduous, his health is upon a 
firmer basis at present than at the time of his set- 
tlement. 

From the period of his first connection with the 
church, there has been a steady increase in the 
congregation, which is now one of the largest in 
the city, and that his pastoral and pulpit duties 
have been faithfully, and more than satisfactorily 
discharged, is best evidenced in the subsequent 
history and present position of the church. 

Mr. Storrs’ personal appearance is prepossess- 
ing. He is tall, and his frame seems naturally 
athletic, though its vigor is somewhat impaired by 
ill health. His countenance has an intellectual, 
rather a spiritual cast. His manner in the pulpit 
is more than ordinarily pleasing. It is entirely 
free from the affectation and display, which is en- 


dured in elderly clergymen, ridiculed in younger 


ones, and liked in none. His written sermons 
always evince great care and polish. If there be 
any danger, it is of excessive elaboration. Mr. 
Storrs possesses the faculty of saying just what he 


His illustrations 


‘imagery, for which he has more than a slight 


it must be refused, and the hopes of the church | 


be again, as they had been often before, disap- 
pointed. But every hindrance being at length 
removed, the subject of our sketch, as we have 
already said, was installed in the month of No- 
vember, 1846. 

Mr. Storrs is a son of Rev. Dr. Storrs, the es- 
teemed and venerable pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Braintree, Mass. He gradu- 
ated at Amherst College, in the year 1839, and 
was the youngest member of his class, being then 
but eighteen years of age. After leaving college, 
he read law for some months in connection with 
Mr. Choate’s office, and afterwards entered An- 
dover Theological Seminary. Iil health obliged 
him to be absent for some months, during which 
he was connected as a teacher with Williston 


Seminary, the well-known literary institution at | 


East Hampton, Mass. He subsequently returned 
to Andover, and, completing his course there, en- 
tered the ministry six years after his graduation. 


| 


ily beautiful. 


fondness, are chaste, forcible, and often exceeding- 
It has seemed to us that he has a 


| particular partiality for developing subjects, in pre- 


| 
| 
| 


senting them in different lights, in expanding an 
idea once presented, instead of leaving it to be ex- 
panded and developed by others. Hence his ser- 
mons are not so suggestive as they would other- 
wise be. 

His enunciation is exceedingly rapid;,and his 
delivery is as nervous as his style. A person once 
spoke to us of the latter (his delivery) “ As being 
the worst for a very good one he had ever heard.” 
In him it is becoming enough, but certainly would 
not bear to be imitated. Yet it is always impres- 
sive, very often eloquent. His voice is very deep, 
and powerful, and when excitement calls it forth, 
fairly rings up on the oaken ceiling of his church. 

Perhaps we cannot give a better idea of Mr, 


Storrs’ finished and vigorousstyle, than by some ex- 


He received an early call to the pastorship of a son before the General Association, and subse- 


tracts from a sermon entitled “ Congregationalism, 
its Principles and Influences,” preached at Madi- 
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quently repeated in New York. It is a defence | 
of the Congregational System, and the author 

labors to show that it is “the best system, the | 
best in itself, and the best for our community and | 
times ;” that “ its principles are more thoroughly | 
fitted than any other to work effectively, and | 
widely, towards good results, not in the church | 
alone, but :n society at large.” Whatever practi- | 
cal effect the general argument may have, cer- | 
tainly none can fail to admire the author’s candor, | 
and the ability with which the question is discussed. | 
He first speaks of a principle which he says is 
fundamental in the congregational system, and 
may be stated thus: “ That any society of Chris- 
tians, in which they associate themselves together, 
and statedly meet for the worship of God, and the 
administration of Christian ordinances, constitutes 
a Christian church, is to be regarded as such, and 
is possessed of all the powers and privileges inci- 
dent thereto.” Under this head he proceeds as fol- 
lows : 

“ If the time permitted, I should delight to speak 
as it deserves of the elevating influence of the 
principle we are considering, in that it harmonizes 
and unites the church which holds it, with the 
visible church of all past ages; thatit realizes ina 
word that glorious fact, which Romish theorists 
have made the foundation of their absurdest fig- 
ments—the visible unity of the church through all 
its history. 

“On no other basis can thisbe realized. If we 
accept the prelatic system, then we so narrow the 
church as to exclude from it many of God’s most 
eminent saints, and we find even the recognized 
body continually rent by schisms, and now exist- 
ing in at least three great divisions, all mutually 
anathematizing each other. Upon any other de- 
nominational theory, into which the principle I 
have referred to dues not enter, even this measure 
of unity is not preserved ; and there are mighty 
chasms in ecclesiastical history, through which the 
seeker of the church must flounder blindly. But 
if a church be any society of Christians which 
maintains the ordinances of the gospel and holds 
essentially the doctrines of grace, and if, therefore, 
its outward forms may be indefinitely various, and 
yet its essential character and rights be fully pre- 
served—then, upon this principle, the church 
through all the past, save when it has fallen into 
gross heresy or vice, has been identical; in the 
fourth century the same as in the first ; embracing 
Baxter and Doddridge as well as Augustine and 
Fenelon within the circle of its ministry ; and under 
different outward shows, perpetuating the one true 
Faith, and bearing through the ages the solemn 
ordinances which Christ established. How much 
there is in this to elevate and inspire the imagina- 
tive mind, I need not suggest. How much even 
to dignify and adorn the Christian character. 
Above all forms and rites, we come into a noble 
and quickening union of character, of work, even 
of church relation, with all the saintly ones whose 
names brighten the past ; and the church of our 
affections is not recent and separate, eut off as an | 
organization from all that has preceded, but it is | 
just the continuation, in other circumstances, of 
that which gloried in the proto-martyr; of that | 
which argued against the Jesuits at Port Royal ;! 








of that which lifted its banners against conformity 
in England.” 

Again, in speaking of another principle of the 
congregational system, to wit: “ That each local 
society of believers, having once, by its own act, 
been constituted as a church, is thereafter self- 
complete and self-controlling, and rightfully inde- 
pendent of the jurisdiction of others,” he says, “ A 
minor, and yet not altogether an unimportant 
felicity connected with it, (the principle above 
stated,) is this: it will facilitate the diffusion of 
church institutions. 

“ Wherever there is a company of Christians 
agreeing in their reception of the essential truth, 
and desiring to be associated for the worship o, 
the Highest, there may a church at once be con- 


| stituted. No mystic episcopal grace is needful te 


the work. No aid, even, of presbyters is essentia 
to its completion. There is no precise law and 
pattern of organization which must be adhered to, 
and a deviation from which invalidates the pro- 
ceeding. ‘The whole is a matter of free consen) 
and mutual adjustment. Upon the platform of 
their common faith, the associated disciples, by 
their agreement with each other, erect their own 
church organization; an organization complete 
within itself, and rightfully independent of every 
other. Wheresoever, therefore, the gospel goes, 


| thither the church of Christ may follow it at once. 


That gospel may be carried, conceivably, to the 
remotest lands, by shipwrecked mariners, by the 
sailor boy in his Bible. Borne upon the almost 
viewless tracts, those fleet and wrial messengers 
that are now sent forth on every wind, almost as 
the germs and blossoms of tropical fruits are said 
sometimes to be carried over seas and continents 
upon the pinions of the storm, the truths which 
constitute the essence of the gospel—its tidings 
of redemption, its revelation of Christ—may reach 
the remotest regions of the earth; may be im- 
planted, and may spring up in beauty, and may 
bring forth their fruit amid the islands of Central 
Africa, or in the wilds and fastnesses of that an- 
cient empire whose walls, when Paul was writing, 
were hoary with the moss of centuries, or on some 
lonely and almost uninhabited island of the South- 
ern Pacific; in lands where no voice of the living 
preacher was ever heard, and to which no other 
embassador of the cross has ever pierced; and 
distant as is that land, and unapproached, and in- 
accessible, there may be constituted at once the 
church of Christ in all its privilege and preroga- 
tive ; with no more need of aid from without in 
order to the perfectness of its development, than 
the germ would have, when once deposited upon 
the distant mountain of the presence and aid of 
other germs to quicken it in activity, and mature 
it into a tree.” 

Mr. Storrs’ sermons display an unusual maturity 
of thought. Their arrangement is always admira- 
ble. He presents a subject very fully, and each 
portion of a discourse would be missed from the 
completed whole. There are many who would 
prefer more conciseness of style, while by others, 
that he treats of subjects at so great length would 
be deemed a cardinal excellence. To a mind 
constituted as is his, there is danger of regarding 
too much the drapery which shall clothe ideas. 














Of sitting too long upon the refining chair, when 
it were better to jump right into the ore bed, and 
do good execution with pick axe and shovel. We 
should think that Mr. Storrs’ materials had been 
gathered rather from books, than from the world, 
and from men. ‘That he is less proficient in 


that knowledge termed practical, which all know- | 
ledge is more or less, but by which we mean the | 


knowledge acquired by observation and experi- 
ence, rather than by reflection and theory. Hence 
we think he succeeds better as a preacher of sub- 
jects, or about men, rather than to them. 

From the fact that the church of which the 
Rev. Mr. Beecher is pastor, is an offshoot from 
the Church of the Pilgrims, and that both pastors 
have secured so strong a hold upon the interest 
of the community, frequent and often improper 
comparisons are instituted between them. To 
say nothing of the difference in age and experience, 
it is hardly possible to conceive of two persons 
more unlike, physically, mentally, generally. They 
may be contrasted—they cannot be compared. 
A fair and impartial contrast might be proper and 
interesting. But to make either the standard by 
which to judge the other is manifestly erroneous. 
The question is not, why men do not labor with 
different menta] tools than those God gave them, 
but how well they use those they have. The 
secret of Mr. Beecher’s power is his intimate and 
thorough acquaintance with men and things.— 
Superadded to this, he possesses more originality 
than falls to the lot of most. His discourses 
abound with illustrations which are wonderfully 
striking and clear, and many of them are drawn 
from common, every-day life. He is eminently 
practical. A common sense view of things is as 
natural to him as mysticism to a German. If he 
excels in seizing the strong points of a subject, 
Mr. Storrs does not less in the arrangement and 
development of it. There is a completeness about 
the efforts of the Jatter, which those of the former 
often lack. T'o refined ears, the delivery of the 
second is far more pleasant, though it may not be 
as effective as the explosive, impassioned manner 
“f the other. Mr. Beecher has less veneration 
for the opinions of others than Mr. Storrs. Hence 
his own convictions of truth outweigh all theo- 
logical systems and dogmas. Mr. Storrs’ theolo- 
gy has nothing in it which is in advance of the 
age, or in advance of the truth either. Many 
would consider him the safer guide, and many 
would think him not sufficiently progressive. For 
our own part, we feel thankful that two men, so 
unlike in temperament and mental character, so 
similar in catholicity of spirit, in consecration of 
purpose, in loftiness of aims, have been brought so 
near together. Who would condemn Richard 
Ceeur de Lion’s war steed, or his crushing battle- 
axe, because the horse was not Saladin’s courser, 
nor the battle-axe a Damascus blade? Who 
would not rather ask whether brave warriors be- 
strode and wielded them? Whether they were 
positively good steeds and good weapons, however 
unlike each to the other? The Methodist’s sys- 


tem of itineracy, whatever be its practical work- | 


ing, is based upon a central, solar fact. There 
are those who prefer the finish and elegance of 
the Corinthian, and those to whom the massive- 
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| ness and strength of the ancient Gothic order is 


more attractive. It is of little moment compara- 
| tively, if notes are true music, whether they issue 
from a ram’s horn or a silver trumpet. Differing 
/as men do, and in nothing so much as taste, be it 
| physical or mental, it is cause for thankfulness that 
so ample provision has been made for its gratifi- 
cation, and that the world of mind, instead of be- 
ing a dull dead level, is not less full of variety than 
the world of matter. 

We cannot forbear mentioning what, in our 
view, does honor to the head and heart both of 
the subject of this sketch, and him with whom he 
is so often contrasted. It is, that a most cordial 
good feeling subsists between them, and none who 
were present at Mr. Beecher’s installation over 
the “ Plymouth Church,” will forget the manner 
in which the right hand of fellowship was proffer- 
ed by his younger brother of the “ Church of the 
Pilgrims.” Appropriate and beautiful in other 
respects, the sincere and heartfelt welcome which 
the words conveyed made it doubly so. So should 
it ever be with children of a common Father, 
laboring for one object, bound for the same Hea- 
ven. But alas for poor human nature, when minds 
of eagle flight turn their undimmed gaze upon 
each other’s movement, and exult when one falters 
on a weary pinion. 

It is not alone in his written sermons that Mr. 
Storrs’ excellence is found. Some of the most 
acceptable sermons, to which his congregation 
have listened, have been preached without notes 
during the past winter, and perhaps the most ac- 
ceptable platform address during the recent anni- 
versaries, was made by him at the meeting of the 
Home Missionary Society. 

Thus briefly, and very imperfectly, we have 
sketched the one whom the Church of the Pil- 
grims, in its hour of need, called to be its pastor. 
Judging from its subsequent history, the conclusion 
is inevitable that fears have been dispelled, doubts 
removed, and hopes more than realized. We 
learn from the manual, recently published, that 
there has been connected with the church two 
hundred and sixty-nine members, of which num- 
ber thirty-one have been dismissed and seven have 
deceased, leaving connected with the church two 
hundred and thirty-one members in regular stand- 
ing. Since the publication of the manual, this 
number has been enlarged by a very recent addi- 
tion—the fruits, in part, of a most interesting re- 
vival with which the church has been visited du- 
ring the past winter. 

In the month of June, 1847, nine members of 
the church were dismissed, for the purpose of 
uniting with others in establishing the Plymouth 
| church, of which Rev. Mr. Beecher subsequently 
became the pastor. It has likewise aided to form 
and build up other churches in Brooklyn and vi- 
cinity, and, to quote again from the manual, “has 
seen the denominational interest so insignificant 
at the commencement of their enterprise, assum- 
ing rapidly a strength and character not to have 
been anticipated, and at which they themselves 
have often been surprised.” A flourishing Sab- 
bath School is likewise connected with the church, 
| its donations to benevolent objects have been fre- 
‘quent and liberal, and in this connection it may 
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be mentioned that very recently, after a sermon, | have a wider reach, and a deeper significance, so 
preached by the pastor, upon Sabbath morning, | is it with that knowledge which reaches beyond 
in behalf of the Home Missionary Society, a col- | the Earth and Time, and takes hold upon the In- 
lection was taken to the amount of between $900 | finite. As is beautifully and eloquently said, in 
and $1000. |the sermon to which we have already alluded: 
|“ Even as the system of the heavens is still the 
same as when the Chaldean shepherd gazed 
thereon, or the Egyptian priest observed the stars 
through the clear desert-air, or the Grecian Pytha- 
goras, in his high listening thought, seemed to 
himself to catch afar their spheral music—is the 
same, even, as when Copernicus announeed the 
true theory of the earth, and Kepler developed the 
laws of the planetary motions, and Newton re- 
vealed the universal principle which governs all 
worlds and systems, and holds them on their poise 
—but many problems have now been solved that 
were inscrutable to them, and many stars which 
they saw not have been sought out by the pene- 
trating ministers of modern astronomy, and many 
a shining haze, as of a starry cloud, has been re- 
solved into its myriads of suns—so the system of 
truth, though now the same as when the Synod 
met at Dort, as when the Assembly of Divines 
‘convened at Westminister, as when the Councils 
were gathered at Nice and Chalcedon, has all the 
time been unfolding the beauty of its proportions ; 
has been modified in its apparent relations by the 
researches of science and the investigations of 
| Psychology ; has been presented from age to age 
We deem it fortunate, or providential rather, | in fresher and more appropriate costume ; and 
for that church, that it chose just the pastor it did. | may now be exhibited to the mind with a wider 
His currents of thought, and plans of action, had | sweep of connexions, and in a more precise and 
not become fixed and unchangeable, but could be | comprehensive analysis. Theology, in this sense, 
readily accommodated to the wants of those over js a progressive science. It was intended of God 
whom he was placed. That he has thus far/to be so. And while its elementary principles are 
labored so faithfully, and preserved his simplicity | tew and simple, and apprehensible easily by the 
of character, and humbleness of spirit, amid 80 humblest intelligence, its higher and more recon- 
much that was calculated to destroy both, is | dite truths, its remoter relations, reveal themselves 
ground of heartfelt satisfaction. only to the devout and diligent inquirer, and by 
He has a mission, and a glorious one we think. | such shall be mastered progressively through the 
It is not primarily to aid in building up Congrega- | cycles of eternity.” 
tionalism, but in building up that which must give} We can only hope, in conclusion, that the life 
to any “Ism” its essential value. So far forth, as | of a pastor so dear to his people, and to the church, 
one conceives .Congregationalism to be a more | may be long spared. That, as years roll on, his 
appropriate frame work in which to lodge the | own peculiar church my be knit closer and closer 
throbbing, life-giving heart of true religion, just so | to one another and to him, and that day by day, 
far should it be valued. But if that heart be dead, | and hour by hour, their mutual] hands may be laid 
the clumsiest body however overloaded with to the upbuilding of a spiritual temple, to endure 
trappings of forms and ceremonies, ia which the | when earthly temples shall have been for ages 
faintest heart-beat is perceptible, is to be preferred. | crumbled. A temple whose uprising God and 
A mere subscription to formulas of faith, is not | angels shall as surely see, as did men the one in 
what this age and world needs. It is the time of; which they.worship. A temple cemented by 
the Earth’s vigorous manhood, and a faith that ' Love, its cormer-stone Faith, and its “ middle pil- 
manifests itself in real works, is the faith to be | lars” Prayer. A temple of good thoughts cherished, 
prized. | of good words spoken, of good deeds done. Each 
We rejoice that the subject of our sketch is | stone laid shall bring it nearer and nearer Heaven. 
living just now, just where he is, and that he shares | To the builders then, shall there be the conscious- 
the glorious privilege of being a young man. | ness of a religion which is a principle inwoven 
For this world of ours’ in its next twenty-five | with the heart-fibres of their being, and day by 
years of mere duration, shall have lived a thousand | day shall it be manifested in a vitality not occa- 
jn great purpose, and in great endeavor. And as/ sional, nor past, but always and now; a vitality 
in other departments of knowledge, with each| which shall be seen in a strengthening faith, a 
lapsing moment, their great principles are seen to | purer hope, a holier life. 


We have meationed the debt which encumbered 
the church upon its completion. Jn January, | 
1848, measures were adopted for its removal. | 
Before the first of April these resulted in tne sub- 
scription within the society of the whole amount, 
and the property was thus freed from a church | 
debt, that which so often proves a dead weight | 
upon every energy, and if the church be otherwise | 
thriving and vigorous, is as a very carcass swathed 
to a young, breathing, healthy body, head to head, 
limb to limb, heart to heart. 


Such are some of the prominent facts in the 
brief history of the church. To those who, from 
its present point of prosperity and strength, look 
back upon its days of feebleness, it will seem that 
praise is due first and highest to Him who was | 
the God of the Pilgrims, and who is the God and 
Father of the church universal. ‘To the church | 
that has been knit together in hours of trial, that 
has rejoiced together in hours of triumph, and to 
him, the subject of our sketch, upon whom so 
many hopes were centered, for whom so many | 
fears were felt and prayers offered, there is already | 
a rich “ recompense of reward.” 
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MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


« Benericence of Design in the Problem of Evil, 
Vindicated by the law of Causation in the Phy- 
sical Construction of Matter. By A Journeyman. 
Tenth Bridgewater Treatise. New York: Lea- 
vitt and Trow.” Such is the clumsy title of a 
somewhat remarkable work—a work written 
without much reference to rhetorical laws or even 
logica! arrangement, but evidently the spontaneous 
expression of a sincere and earnest heart; of a 
mind illuminated yet narrowed by science, and 
which deems it has discovered everything because 
it knows it has discovered much. When we first 
read it, we thought the author had actually, by his 
own assumptions, accounted for the existence of 
the universe without the necessity of a Supreme 
Volition ; and, although upon a reperusal, we find 
many proofs that the author is himself a devout 
Christian, yet we still think that his faith and his 
theory are at variance. 

He sets out with the proposition that man is 
created, physically, morally and mentally, so as to 
be incapable of perfection, “a complex problem 
of evil.” Evil he regards as the light and shade 
by which the grand pictorial effects of life and 
destiny are brought out, and teaches that without 
the existence of evil there could in fact be no good. 
The universe, with its phenomena of organic and 
inorganic life, (between which, however, he re- 
gards the distinction as nominal,) exists in obedi- 
ence to a general law of causation, and the special 
acts rising out of the necessities of thatlaw. This 
law and these special acts constitute the universe, 
including man in all his relations, physical, moral 
and mental—the Redemption and the whole 
Christian scheme being one of those “ special acts” 
arising out of the necessities of the law and for 
which the law itself could not provide. At a re- 


mote period the Father and Son entered into a | 


consultation on the nature and tendencies of the 
great law of universal causation, and bound them- 
selves by a covenant, in which the Father him- 
self was to preside over the general law, while the 
Son consented to the support of its special acts. 
We are not informed whether the Father and Son 
are the origin of this general law and these spe- 
cial acts, or whether they merely found them—in 
which latter case they themselves would of course 
be the results of the law, or perhaps one of its 
special acts. 

“ Man was made of the elements of common 
matter, with his atoms differently arranged”—and 
as we are informed in another place that “ in 
matter nothing is fixed but change,” and that 
“what it now is, the next moment it is not, and 
is again,” we are inevitably left to conclude that 
the human soul, which owes its existence to a pe- 
culiar arrangement of the ordinary atoms of which 
the material world is composed, must lose it when 
that peculiar arrangement ceases. It is impossible 
for a just logic to arrive at any other conclusion 
from the premises so strenuously insisted upon by 
our author. 

The original element in the existence of all 
things this writer has discovered to be oxygen. It 





jis, Ist—a self-sustaining, mechanico-vital power, 
‘capable of causing perpetual motion; 2d—this 
motion undeviatingly generates matter ; 3d—it in- 
creases in force in proportion to the number of 
combinations in which it acts. This, constituting 
the property of permanent elasticity, is possessed 
alone by oxygen—and “the difference between 
elasticity and permanent elasticity is the difference 
between a finite and an infinite power.” Thus 
we have oxygen gas formally invested with the 
attribute of “infinite power’-—and thus the uni- 
verse with all its phenomena would seem to be 
satisfactorily accounted for. T'wo forces, attrac- 
tion and repulsion, co-exist in every atom and 
every conglomeration of atoms, from a dew-drop 
to a globe—or rather, repulsion from the centre is 
the same thing as attraction from the surface—or, 
as our author expresses it, “every atom of matter 
consists of a certain force of differing intensities 
in different directions, which repel [repels ?] par- 
ticles directly as the mass, and inversely as the 
| squares of the distances.” 

Having defined the law of attraction and repul- 
sion, and shown that it exists in consequence of 
the unequal distribution of oxygen in all substances 
and forms, the author proceeds to treat of man in 
connection with this law—assuming, as his funda- 
mental fact, that man, his sensation, circulation, 
| voluntary motion and all his-intellectual phenom- 
| 








ena, rise in succession out of the multiplying com- 

binations of matter in obedience to this law.— 
| Oxygen possesses, in addition to its permanent 
|elasticity, which gives rise to perpetual motion, 
the power of perpetually generating matter, All 
matter is vital; and the atoms of calcareous dust 
formed as the resiauum of pure water, by being 
exposed to the action of binary, ternary and quar- 
ternary combinations, and so on through arithme- 
tical progression and fractional relations, at length 
form man. Another property of oxygen is its in- 
combustibility, while at the same time supplying 
and supporting the continual combustion of all 
jnature. The gradation from animal to vegetable 
| life and from vegetable life to sensation is regular 
—the addition of sensation being entirely the con- 
sequence of a certain amount of heat. The dif- 
ference between animals and man is that the for- 
mer proceed in arithmetical progression, while the 
| latter extends into fractional relations. 

It is not our intention to follow this writer 
through his metaphysical and mathematical specu- 
‘lations, in the course of which he demolishes 
| Babbage’s calculating machine on the one hand, 
and Gall’s system of phrenology on the other. It 

is enough to state explicitly the law of creation ag 
he understands it—which is, simply, that all things 
proceed from oxygen, and that man is entirely, in 
‘all his attributes and relations, the result of a 
| peculiar combination of matter. The subsequent 
chapters, in which the fall of man and the Redemp- 
tion are treated, deserve rather the name of 
| rhapsody than philosophy. No one in his senses 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


can see the possibility of oxygen committing a 
| transgression, nor the propriety of a redemption 
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for the purpose of reconciling it with itself. The | 


whole scope and tendency of the book—whatever 
may have been the intention of the writer—is to 
degrade the great problem of human life and 
destiny to the level of a chemical experiment, 
agd to establish matter as the originator of 
spirit. 

Against this doctrine, in all its varied aspects, 
we enter our solemn protest. The spirit of the 
age rebels against it—the instincts of humanity 
reject it—consciousness repudiates it. A higher 
and a brighter philosophy begins to bear rule 
among the enlightened minds who lead the pre- 
sent century onward in its glorious career—a 
philosophy which, shunning the bigotry of igno- 
rance on the one hand, and the self-vaunting pride 
of an imperfect science on the other, reposes in 
security upon this grand and sublime truth—that 
temporal life and all the forms of the material 
world are but the ultimates, the encrustations, as it 


were, of the Divine Spirit, continually flowing | 


outward from itself, and sustaining every atom and 
every being by its momentary and constant power. 


This philosophy teaches us to look for the law 
which governs all things, not in the dead atoms of 


/matter we see and taste, but in the eternal spirit 
'we know and feel—that matter without spirit is 
not and cannot be ; and that the one great duty of 


man is to discover, by stricter attention to the 
harmonious action of the spiritual world, the 
secret of reorganizing the material world in cor- 
respondence thereto. Then, the Divine Influx, 
‘from the great Spiritual Sun of light and heat, 
may flow unobstructed through all the heavens 
and solar systems down into the heart of man, 
and thence pervade every inert atom of the uni- 
verse, with the unfailing life of God himself. 
Then will take place the atonement, the recon- 
ciliation, between God and Nature, that shall pro. 
duce perfect good and perfect happiness—a good 
without evil, a happiness without pain. ‘The idea 





| of the necessity of evil, save as an incident in pro- 
| gressive development, is repulsive to the enlighten- 
| ed soul—how much more abhorrent the effort to 
| prove that God himself created evil to be an eter- 
| nal law and an eternal necessity ! 





A VOICE FROM HUNGARY. 
BY CAPT. HENRY BRADFIELD. 


Ask ye why we draw the sword ? 
Is Freedom but a passing word ? 
Or dwells it in the human heart 
There to become of life a part ? 
Creating aspirations high 
Teaching patriots how to die ? 


Ask ye why we brave the stroke ? 
Why Hungaria scorns her yoke ? 
Why Hungaria spurns her chains ? 
Look around her desert plains— 

Her cities buried in the dust 

By men who revel in their lust ! 

Her peasant homes by fire consumed ! 
Her daughters to affliction doomed. 
This we've borne! it shall not last, 
The sword is drawn, the die is cast! 
We have sworn with solemn word— 
’Tis writ upon each crimsoned sword ! 
Though Russia Joomed us to despair 


Would ye have us falsely swear? 
Hungaria hath proclaimed her right, 
Now she dares the worst in fight ! 
In realms above, we place our trust ; 
Our father pray each morn and even’, 
Austria is faithless—God is just— 
May those prayers ascend to Heaven! 
Israel was gathered to the Lord 
From a ruthless monarchs’ sword ; 
Thus Hungaria, tho’ she bleed’ 
From oppression shall be freed ! 


Though streams of hostile blood are spilt 
In many a deadly battle field, 
It hath but left its stain of guilt— 
It hath not taught us yet to yield! 
Crime may be in death forgiven, 
But vengeance cries aloud to Heaven! 
We serve our country—she shall be 
The grave of Austrian tyranny. 
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HOLDEN’S REVIEW. 


The Moral for Authors, as contained in the Autobiography 
of Eureka, a Manuscript Novel, and discovered by J. E. 
Tue. New York: Stringer & Townsend, 


Tux Moral for Authors was evidently suggested by the 
* Fable for the Critics ;’’ but there is very little in common 
with the authors of the two books. Mr. Tuel has done 
bimself very great injustice by permitting a book to go to 
press which contains so many evidences of carelessness and 
hasty writing. In these days there is no excuse for careless- 
ness in an author, or at least in a young author. There is 
no occasion for hurry ; there are books enough already out, 
and itis a bad symptom in a writer to show himself so 
hasty in publishing,as to send forth crude ill-digested thoughts, 
half finished sentences, and lame arguments, The Moral 
for Authors is designed fora satirical poem, but we must 
confess that the satire is not very obvious, and the moral 
rather pointless. But we will let the author speak for him- 
self, and save ourselves the accusation of ill mature by per- 
mitting him to appear before our readers without farther 
comments. Out of his own mouth shall he be judged. 
The mora! begins thus: 


** Born in an ‘ attic’—from an inkstand fed, 

On foolscap first [ laid my infant head ; 

Not having feet, like Poetry, to walk 

My first Essay in Life was how to talk, 

Bat this the fates denied me, so I sought 

The public breast to wean myself from thonght ! 

This once determin’d, with a magic art 
As black as Erebus I made a start, 

And wander’d ebbing up and down the stream 
Of struggling life, like Passion in a dream, 

Until I came unto a giant wall 

Whose massive gates of black were barr’d to all 
Save those who call’d in awe a mystic name, 
Whose sound was echo’d by the tramp of Fame! 

Upon this portal huge with iron bars 
Were written names of fire enshrin’d with stars ; 
Some proudly bright—some fading fast away, 
Some shedding lustre for a distant day— 

Some look’d a nail within an iron gate, 

Whose head was Genius strong impell’d by Fate ; 
Some rasting in their strength—some Ande: Boe fast 
Their rays of Glory from the fleeting Past! 

Some pointing to the future with a hand 

That traced their glory built on grains of sand ! 

Around these stars were circled in their right 
The brilliant works which each had brought to light— 
The triumphs of the Pen—the deeds that bind 
The rolling ages to the God-like mind ! 

I gazed enraptured on the brilliant throng— 
Kings of Romance and Cavaliers of Song, 
yrs oe I trac’d the awful scroll of Fame, 

I ask’d with trembling lips to write my name. 

At this bold word a sprite with fearful hand 
And awful body pointed to the band, 

And open’d wide his dragon mouth to show 
A set of shark-like teeth—a frightful row ; 
Then utter’d with a solemn witty mien— 
That those who enter’d last must first be seen, 
And being seen, must afterwards (he said) 

By those above in scrutiny be read, 

I told the dragon bold I'd enter in— 

(My fanlts were few in years—my body thin) 
Withont the awful gaze and look of those, 

Who sleep in Poetry and dine on Prose— 

That were I once to meet their dazzling sight 

My brilliant thonghts of fire would change to night. 

“It matter’d not—these men were tender all— 
Some ‘ were younger once’ and none would fall 
So far below the standard of their Fame 
As to be jealous of another’s name.’ 

Persnaded by the Dragon’s charms, I asked 
The sum he’d pay me should my comet, bask’d 
In the bright beams of this majestic sun, 

Through the wide world of letters have ‘a run !’ 

He shook his head—which seem’d to mean that tale 


But soon recovering from his fit, he stept 

Towards a shelf where divers authors s/ept 

And ‘midst the number pointed to the fate 

Of those who, never sleeping, rarely are— 

And said, as to a group he signal made, 

* These are the authors who are richly paid.’ 

* But why so poor of head and limb so gaunt, 
Their very presence seems the place to haunt, 

Like ghosts that walk, like Hamlet's, in the night, 
To tel! their wrongs to some be-letter’d wight.’ 

* This is the cause!’ and here the Dragon took 
Down from the shelf (or out the tomb) a book— 
Anc op’ning wide its shroud, wherein was laid 
In hot-press’d sheets the substance of a shade, 

* Look here!’ he cried ; ‘ this is the cause of all— 
The cause whereof great authors rise and fall : 
This skull was stolen from a churchyard o'er 

The waters deep on England’s distant shore— 
The brains cost nothing and the labor less, 

And why we buy them Yankee you can guess.’ 

Thus were exhum’d fall many noble heads 
That slumber’d softly, some on pine-board beds ; 
And as I linger’d o’er these relics vast 
I gave a critique passing on each pass’d, 


Some rather clumsy imitations of popular writers follow, 
and the volume closes with a few ‘‘ notices,”’ from which 
we extract the following : 


“* Frank whistled shrill, and up jamp’d, with a yell, 
A blood-hound fierce, whose name I cannot tell ; 
But if you’d know to whom this hound belongs, 
Just let his teeth once clutch your tales or songs— 
A ‘cross’ of wit, of taste, of spleen, of rigs 
Is Harry Franco, Pepper, and Tom Br——gs. 


‘There was Fanny Forrester, like a fawn, 
To trip o’er ‘ AuTHOR Lanp’’ through wood or lawn; 
Who had from Mrs. Cuvussvok stray’d away, 
And then by WILLIs caught in verse one day ; 
And then by Herserr stol’n—( a deed of shame!) 
The which amend she chang’d her maiden name. 


: apa 
‘* There was Grace Greenwoop fair—the gentle 
Her collar wrought with silk inlaid with lace if 
ut who’s the owner of this precious pet 
I cannot say—not having seen her yet ; 
All these were in the chase—and I was run 
Down like a stag—with hound, and steed, and gun! 


“* Since Forrester has turn’d a hunter bold, 
He has to ‘ Sportsmen’ all his ‘ Novels’ sold, 
Who, melting down the heavy parts to shot, 
Have made the powder from the flinty plot !’’ 


The Personal History, Adventures, Experience and Ob- 
servations of David Copperfield, the Younger, of Blun- 
derstone Rookery, which he never meant to be published 
on any account. By Charles Dickens. With illustra- 
tions by H. K. Browne. No. 1. John Wiley, New 
York. Re-published. 

Mr. Dickens has made an essay in a new vien in David 
Copperfield, and, judging from the delicate shades of char- 
acter, the broad humor and touching pathos displayed in 
this initial member of the work, we are inclined to believe 
that it will prove one of the most popular of all the author's 
productions. The adventures of Mr. Copperfield are related 
in the first person in the form of an autobiography, and his 
experiences begin at the beginning ; or, more properly, some- 
time before the beginning of his mundane existence, after 
the manner of Tristam Shandy. But there is no possible 
resemblance in the conduct of the story between David Cop- 
perfield and the Shandean narrative. The autobiography 
gives the foliowing account of David’s triumphal entry into 
the world: 


‘“«T was born with a canl, which was advertised for sale 





Of a new Tao rhymes with ‘ fail ;’ 





in the newspapers at the low price of fifteen guineas.— 
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time, or were short of faith and preferred cork-jackets, I 
don’t know ; all I know is, that there was bat one solitary 
bidding, and that was from an attorney connected with the 
bill-broking business, who offered two ands in cash, and 
the balance in sherry, but declined to be guaranteed from 
drowning on any higher bargain. Consequently the adver- 
tisement was withdrawn at a dead loss, for as to sherry, my 
poor dear mother’s own slierry was in the market then, and 
ten years afterwards the cau] was put up in a raffle down in 
our part of the country to fifty members at half-a-crown a 
reed the winner to spend five shillings. I was present my- 
self, and I remember to have felt quite uncomfortable and 
confused at a part of myself being disposed of in that way. 
The caul was won, I recollect, by an old lady with a hand- 
basket, who, very reluctantly, produced from it the stipu- 
lated five shillings, al) in halfpence, and twopence halfpenny 
short, as it took an immense time and a great waste of arith- 
metic to endeavor withont any effect to prove to her. It is 
a fact which will be long remembered as remarkable down 
theré, that she was never drowned, but died triumphantly in 
bed at ninety -two.”’ 


There is a delightful freshness and trathful feeling in the 
following : 


** I was born at Blunderstone, in Suffolk, or ‘ thereby,’ as 
they say in Scotland. I was a posthumous child. My 
father’s eyes had closed upon the light of this world six 
months when mine opened on it. There is something 
strange to me, even now, in the reflection that he never saw 
me; and something stranger yet in the shadowy remem- 
brance that I have of my first childish associations with his 
white gravestone in the churchyard, and of the indefinable 
compassion I used to feel for it lying out alone there in the 
dark night, when our little parlor was warm and bright with 
fire and candle, and the door of our house were—almost 
cruelly, it seemed to me sometimes—bolted and locked 
against it.’’ 

Of David's early reminiscences we make the following 
extract : 


‘Looking back, as I was saying, into the blank of my 
infancy, the first objects I can remember as standing out by 
themse!ves from a confusion of things, are my mother and 
Peggotty. What else do I remember? Let me see. 

‘*There comes out of the cloud our house—not new to 
me, but quite familiar in its earliest remembrance. On the 
ground-floor is Peggotty’s kitchen, opening into a back 
yard ; with a pigeon-house on a pole in the centre, without 
any pigeons in it; a great dog-kennel in a corner, without 
any dog ; and a quantity of fowls that look terribly tall to 
me, walking sboat ina menacing and ferocious manner. 
"There is one cock who gets upon a post to crow, and seems 
to take particular notice of me as I look at him through the 
kitchen-window, who makes me shiver, he is so fierce. Of 
the geese outside the side gate who come waddling after me 
with their long necks stretched out when I go that way, [ 
dream at night: asa man environed by wild beasts might 
dream of lions. 

** Here is a long passage—what an enormous perspective I 
make of it loading from Peggotty’s kitchen to the front 
door. A dark store-room opens out of it, and that is a place 
to be ran past at night; for I don’t know what a be 
among those tubs, and jars, and old tea-chests, when there 
is eabely in there with a dimly-burning light, letting a 
mouldy air come out at the door, in which there is the smell 
of soap, pickles, pepper, candles, and coffee, all at one whiff. 
Then there are the two parlors ; the parlor in which we sit 
of an evening, my mother and I and Peggotty—for Peggotty 
is quite our companion when her work is done and we are 
alone ; and the best parlor where we sit on a Sunday— 

ndly, but not so comfortably. There is something of a 

olefal air about that room to me, for Peggotty has told me 
—I don’t know when, but apparently ages ago—about my 
father’s funeral, and the company having their black cloaks 
puton. One Sunday night my mother reads ey me | 
and me in there how loam was raised up from the dead. 
And I am so frightened that they are afterwards obliged to 
take me out of bed and show me the quiet churchyard out 
of the bedroom window, with the dead all lying in their 
graves at rest below the solemn moon. 

‘¢ There is nothing half so green that I know anywhere as 
the grass of that churchyard; nothing half so-shady as its 
trees ; nothing half so ~~ as its tombstones. The sheep 
are feeding there when [ kneel up, early in the morning, in 
my little bed in a closet within my mother’s room, to look 
out at it; and I see the red light shining on the sundial, and 
think within myself, * Is the sundial glad, I wonder, that it 
ean tell the time again ?’ 


Whether sea-going people were short of money about that | 









* Here is our pew in the church. What a high-backed 

w! With a window near it, out of which our stom can 

seen, and is seen many times during the morning’s ser- 
vice by Peggotty, who likes to make herself as sure as she 
ean that it’s not being robbed, or is not im flames. Bat, 
though Peggotty’s eye wanders, she is much offended if 
mine does, and frowns to me, as I stand upon the seat, that 
I am to look at the clergyman. But I can’t always look at 
him—I know him without that white thig on, and I am 
afraid of his wondering why I stare so, and perhaps stopping 
the service to inquire, and what am I todo? It’s a dyead- 
ful thing to gape, but I must do something. I look at my 
mother, but she pretends not to see me. I look at a boy im 
the aisle, and ke makes faces at me. I look at the sunlight 
coming in at the open door through the porch, and there I 
see a stray sheep—I don’t mean a sinner, but mutton—half 
making up his mind to come into the church. I fee} that if 
I looked at him any longer I might be tempted to say some- 
thing out loud ; and what would become of me then! I] 
look up at the monumental tablets on the wall, and try to 
think of Mr. Bodgers, late of this parish, and what the feei- 
ings of Mrs. Bodgers must have been when affliction sore, 
long time Mr. Bodgers bore, and physicians were in vain. 
I wonder whether they called in Mr. Chilfip. and he was in 
vain ; and, if so, how he likes to be reminded of i? once a 
week. I look from Mr. Chillip, in his Sunday neckcleth. to 
the pulpit ; and think what a good place it would be to play 
in, and what a castle it would make, with another boy 
coming up the stairs to attack it, and having the velvet 
cushion with the tassals throws down en his head. In time 
my eyes gradually shut up; and, from seeming to hear the 
clergyman singing a drowsy song in the heat, I hear nothing 
until I fall off the seat with a crash, and am taken out, 
more dead than alive, by Peggotty. 

“ And now I see the outside of our house, with the lat- 
ticed bedroom-windows standing open to let in the sweet- 
smelling air, and the ragged old rooks’ nests still dangling in 
the elm-trees at the bottom of the front garden. Now 1 am 
in the garden at the back, beyond the yard where the empty 
pigeon-house and dog-kennel_are—a very preserve of butter- 
flies, as I remember it, with # high fence, and a gate and 
padlock ; where the fruit clusters on the trees, riper and 
richer than fruit has ever been since in any other garden, and 
where my mother gathers some in a basket, while I stane 
by, bolting furtive gooseberries, and trying to look unmoved. 
A great wind rises, and the sammer is gone in a montent.— 
We are playing in the winter twilight, dancing about the 
parlor. When my mother is out of breath and rests herself 
in an elbow-chair, I watch her winding her bright earls 
round her fingers, and straightening her waist, and nobody 
knows better than I do that she likes te look so well, and is 
proud of being so pretty.’” 


Probably the greater part of our readers will themselves 
have read the first part of this delightful story before our own 
magazine reaebes them, but we cannot miss the opportunity 
of adding our own testimony to the wonderfully creative 
genius of the gifted author who has amused and instracted 
the world during the past ten years. 


The Deerstalkers: or, Circumstantial Evidence. By 
Frank Forrester. Philadelphia ; Carey & Hart. 1849. 


Frank Forrester, or, H. W. Herbert, is well known 
as a double writer, dealing in two most attractive and popo- 
lar branches of literature, the novel and field sports. He is 
a capital narrator, a good sketcher of characters, and quite a 
head taller, in the art of writing picturesquely on field sports, 
than any other person in this econntry. Bot Frank Ferrester 
is an Englishman and the grandson of an earl, and so has a 
right, by inheritance, to be learned on hunting, and an en- 
thusiast in the noble science of slaughtering birds and deer, 
or what is called the ‘‘ gentle science of Wooderaft.’’ Per- 
haps we cannot render the author or our reader a better ser- 
vice than to quote a part of a chapter as a specimen brick 
of the book : 

‘* The autumal morning was yet dark as midnight, when 
Dolph Pierson, arising from his bearskin, awoke Harry, who 
ere long had the whole house afoot and stirring. The 
kitchen clock was striking four, when the party assembled 


in the little parlor in which they had supped bat a few hours 
before ; yet so smartly had Timothy bestirred himself, that 


' pot only bad all the relics of the supper been removed, bat 
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@ hearty extemporaneous breakfast had replaced it on the | pockets of his volaminons unmentionables, and from a slit 


large round table. 


in the side of these, like that in which a carpenter carries 


“There was the Yorkshire ham, which had not snffered | his wooden rule, peered the stout haft of a gigautic butcher 


so deeply by the last night’s onslaught, but that enough re- 
mained to furnish forth sundry meals even for hunters’ ap- 
tites, There was the huge brown loaf; the dish of goldea 
utter; the wooden bowl, full to the brim with new-laid 
eggs, wrapped in a steaming napkin; and last, not least, 


two mighty tankards smoking with a judicious mixture of | 


Gainness’s double stout, brown sugar, spice, and toast ; for 
to no womanish delicacies of tea and coffee did the stout 
hantsmen seriously incline. 

““ As they entered the room, the old hunter, who was 
busily employed drying a pound of nfle-powder on a pewter 
plate, heated on the w 
occupation, and kept them riveted on the figure of Harry 
Archer, fora far longer period than it was his wont to bestow 
on anything of mortal meuld. 

** After gazing at him for some moments thus, he nodded 
his head approvingly, as who should sty ‘Not such a bad 
turn out, after ali!’ and then resumed his somewhat perilous 
occupation of stirring the powder in the plate with the point 


knife. 

| * His other weapon was the huge ten-pound double-bar- 
| relled shot-gun of twelve-gauge, with which he was wont to 
| exterminate all genera of game, from the minute sandpiper 
| to the huge brown bear. 

“Frank had as usual been exceedingly elaborate, but as 
| ustal also somewhat unfortunate in his attire, for, inclining 
| somewhat at all times to the kiddy in the style of his dress, 
| he had untuckily leaned to it at the very time of all others 
| when it is least admissible, and had mounted a hunting shirt 


{and cap, the latter adorned with a waving bucktail, of the 


embers, raised his eyes from his | brightest pea-green plash, with fringes ot the same Color. 


| His buckskin breeches were of as fair a white as he would 

have donned to meet the Quorn at Billesdan Coplow ; and 
| his legs were encased in stout russet gaiters, and his feet shod 
} in strong ankle-shoes. His knife was silver hilted ; his rifle, 
| which was of much smaller calibre and lighter fashiou than 
| his friend's, and his powder-horn, were silver-mounted ; 
j and, in a word, his whole appearance was much fitter for a 


of his long wood knife, as he held it an inch or two only | fancy ball than for a still-hant in the forest. 


above a glaring bed of hickory embers ; but neitheron Frank 


** Archer knew all this, it is trae, quite as well as the hun- 


Forester, nor on old Tom Draw, did he vouchsafe to bestow | ter, and felt its absurdity quite as keenly ; yet. though with 


one second’s observation. 


| Forester he had been for years on terms of more than bro- 


* And in trath, Harry in his hunting-dress was an object | ther’s inti:,acy, he had given him no hint on the subject, 
worthy of some consideration, so perfect was every part of | and as they sat down to the sociable breakfast, he suffered 
its equipment, both in its fashion, and its adaptation to its | his eye to ran over Forester’s gay dress, when he knew that 


peculiar use. 


‘“*On his head he wore a cap exactly like that of an Eng- | latter, addressed to 


lish whipperin, or buntsman, with this exception only, 
that it had a projecting rim behind, to shelter the back of 
his neck from rain, or the dewdrops which might fall from 
the branches, aud thut in lieu of being black, it was of a 


| Dolph was observing him, and then catching the eye of the 

Line an almost imperceptible motion of 

| the head, which the old hunter understood as well as if a 

volume had been spoken, though he could not conceive the 
reason of it. 

‘**The fact was simply this, that Harry was so well ac- 


deep umber-brown, to correspond with the color of the | quainted with his friend’s character, that he did not doubt 


autumnal leaves. 


fora moment, that if Frank should be advised to don a 


‘* The black silk handkerchief, knotted about his sinewy | graver garb, his pride of woodcraft would take alarm, and 
neck, displayed not an inch of white linen above it, and was | he would swear that deer were attracted by gay colors, and 


itself partially concealed by a bnekskin hunting-shirt, ex- 
quisitely wrought by the hand of some Indian maiden, far 
in the forests of the west. Prepared with skil) peculiar to 
those wild tribes, this garment combined the suppleness, the 
warmth, and the durability of leather, with the high finish 
and rich color of the best broad-cloth. That color was a 
nameless hue, between brown and purple, approaching 


nearly to the tints of the copper beech, or rather to something | 


between that and the cinnabar brown of the buckeye, or 
horse-chesnut. It was fringed handsomely, and embroidered 
tin places with black porcupine quills; and was girt about 
his waist by a black leather girdle, with a buckle of blue 
steel, supporting a pouch of martin skin, and a hunting- 
knife with a buckhorn hilt, and a blade, a foot in length, of 
the best Sheffield steel. He wore no tomahawk ; but his 
wder-flask, made of a buffalo horn mounted with dark 
lue steel, was slung across his left shoulder by a plaited 
whip-thong of black leather. 

** His nether man was clad in a pair of Pike and Elphick’s 
elaborated backskins, which had bestridden the pigskin many 
aday in Leicestershire, and soared in flying leap over the 
bankfull Whissendine. Not now, however, were they 
resplendent as of old in the glory of white pipe-clay, but 
wore a more harmonions if less striking hue of dull olive 
green, as did the leggins of the same material, which reached 
to his knee and covered the fastnings of his firmly-wrought 
Indian meccasins. 

‘* Fwo things only remain to be noticed of all his accoutre- 
ments—that in the buckskin garter which secured the buskin 
of his right leg he had a short strong two-edzed dirk, the 
knee-knife of the Highlander; and that he bore a superb 
double-barreiled rifle by Moore, that prince of makers, wur- 
ranted, at twe hundred yards, when held by a steady hand, 
to put both balls through the same bull’s eye ; a feat many 
@ time and oft performed by its present owner. 

“* Ta spite of its weight, which was nearly twenty pounds, 
it was beth a manageable and handy weapon ; for not being 
very long, and the metal — heaviest at the breech, it was 
20 admirably balanced in the hand, as to fatigue the arm far 
less, whether at a trail or a present, than the much less pon- 
derous but longer rifie of the Dutch hunter. 

‘“*The barrels were browned to a nicety, and all the 
mountings tempered in wood-ashes to so deep a blue, that, 
like all the rest of Harry’s dress, there was mo fear of a stray 
sunbeam glistening from any brilliant point, and so betraying 
his approach to the fearful quarry. 

“Tom Draw were as usual his dark home-spun suit, with 
heavy boots, and a dark gray felt hat, which garb, if it pcs 
sessed no beanty. had ut least this advantage, that it was 
inconepicaous and quiet. His buckshot cartridges—for he 
eschewed the rifle—and copper flask were buried in the vest 


| he would persist in wearing them as de rigueur ; whereas, 
| if left to himself, he would probably discover his error in one 
| day’s hunting, and learn by his own experience that which 
he would surely refuse if urged by another. 

‘* All this, at an after period, Harry explained duly to the 
old hunter, who merely shook his head in reply, and mar- 
velled to his heart’s content; but at the moment, beyond 
the glance and slight gesture, no sign or word was exchanged 
between them. 

‘The ham and eggs were speedily despatched, and the 
tankards drained to the lees by all except old Pierson, who 
quietly addressed himself to a bowl of milk, produced b 
mine host at Dolph’s especial desire. This done, some wee d 
wiches were prepared, the dram-bottles filled, the * des and 
shot-guns footed ond capped, the contents of powdere-flasks 
and pouches investigated, and then all was pronounced to 
be ready for a start, and that before they had been half an 
hour out of their beds, and while the stars were yet shinin 
brightly in the cerulean sky, and ere one flush of dawn had 
appeared in the eastern horizon. 

*** Tim.’ said his master, ‘ it will be of no use for you to 
go with us to-day, and it will make too many. So look 
well to the nags, will you? and see if you cannot get ng 
something eatable for dinner. Did you not say, Dolph, that 
you had some venison ?” 

***T telled my boy to bring *t down the fust thing. He'll 
be here afor it’s light. Yes, its a prime saddle ; two inches 
of fat all over ’t.’ 

‘* * Divide it into hannches, Timothy, and roast it your 
self. You know how—covered with puff-paste.’ 

“* Ay! Tken brawly. But what o’clock must I have 
t’? haunch ready? It winna do to keep’t waiting loike.’ 

‘** No, indeed, it will not. Whattime shall we be back, 
Dolph ?’ 

*** Not afor seven, if then ; there’s no saying.’ 

** * At eight, then, we will dine; make soup, if you can 
get either beef or mutton. And hark you, I dare say you 
can catch some yellow bass, or pickerel; there are both in 
the pond here—you can take my tackle. If you cannot, 
see and bup some eels, and let us have a matelot. With the 
soup and the haunch, that willdo. Have the champagne 
frozen to night. And now cv and Jet Smoker loose.’ 

*** What's Smoker ?’ asked the hunter. 

‘¢ * The best deer-hound American eyes ever looked upon. 
Fresh from the Highlands—a present from Mr. Scrope, by 
the way—almost as great a deerstalker as yourself, Dolph.’ 

*** Do you mean to take him along ?” 





| 
| 


‘**Not, if you say no. But if we wound a buck, he'll 
pin him certainly before he’s gone a mile.’ 

“« «7 dar’ say ; but his yell will lose us ten for every one 
he catches. Beside, the Dutchmen hereaway will shoot him 
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sartin. They're death on all hounds, and wun’t have no 
buntin’ here nohow, ’/ess it’s still huntin’.’ 

‘** Smoker never hunted except still in his life. If you 
catch him speaking once to the hottest scent, I'll give the 
Dutchman leave to shoot him. If they shoot him without 


leave, Brown Bess here,’ and he tapped the breach of his | 
ponderous rifle as he said the words, * will take part in the | 


conversation ; and when she barks, she is apt to bite, you 
know.’ 

**7T know. But that wouldn’t bring the dog back, 
nuther. Hows’ever, if he rans mute, fights mute, they won’t 
harm him, nor carn’t, nuther. What breed is he ?’ 

‘** He will ran mute, fight mute, and die mute, [’l! war- 
rant him ; though I hope not the last, yet awhile.’ 

** * Weill, what you says, you says; and what you ‘ays 
you knows; so |’m agreeable. But you haven't telled me 
what breed he is.’ 

*** You shall see; you shall see. Here, Smoker, Smé- 
ker!’ and at the word, the door, which had been left ajar, 
flew violently open, and a noble Scottish wire-haired deer- 
greyhound came bounding into the room, and at a gesture 
from its master, reared erect, laying his shaggy paws upon 
his shouiders, and gazing into his eyes, face to face. 

*** By thander! he’s a beauty,’ cried the impassive hun- 
ter, for once moved by surprise and udmiration out of his 
wonted quietude. ‘‘ He could a’most pull down a heifer, 
single-handed.’ 

** * He Aas done that same! and no deer can stand before 
him one half mile in the open.’ 

***T dar’ be sworn on’t. Great Jehu! what a leg! my 
old arm’s a fool to it. And for his chest, iil] out-measure 
ar’ a man here.’ 

‘** Not forgetting Tom Draw,’ said Harry, laughing, 
* who only measures sixty-two inches round his chest, while 
Smoker is just sixty-seven.’ 

** * I niver see sich another.’ 

‘**NorI. Yet I have seen scores of the breed—I might 
almost say hundreds. No, indeed, Smoker is a non-such, 
and he’s as good as he’s handsome. Well, shall we take 
him ?” 

***’Pwould be asin to have him hart, I swan; and sar- 
tin as death, if he hollers on a trail, some of them Dutch 
fellows will make him smell h— !’ 

*** They may, if he hollows !’ 

‘* “Take him, then, sure! I'd give ten dollars to see him 
pull one down;’ 

‘+ * [f we wound one, you shall see it.’’ 

‘* * By thunder! then I’!i wound the very fust one I shoots 
at this good day.’ 
= ‘***Then you won’t bring home nauthen,’ sneered Tom 

raw. 

** Jest twice what you will, with t’other gentleman, I'll 
stand treats,’ cried Dolph. 

** * Done!’ shouted the fat man. 

** And ‘ Done!’ replied the hunter, confidently ; and then 
he added, ‘ but we'll git nothen, none of us, if we stays here 
much longer. Let’s up traps, and track it.’ 

** No sooner said than done; five minutes more and they 
were all in the open air, under the calm, cold azure canopy 
of heaven, with its myriads of dright stars twinkling with 
that peculiar brilliancy which they at ail times derive from 
a slight touch of frost.’’ 


Kavanagh. A Tale. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Boston. Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1849. 


A tale by Longfellow, and in prose, too, is a God-send to 
the admirers of that most gentlemanly and polished writer. 








There are so few inaccuracies or roughnesses in the produc- 
tions of Mr. Longfellow, that he is supposed to be a man 
of fine talents rather than a man of genius, for the popular | 
idea of a genius isa rongh and reacy performer who does 
everything by impulse and nothing by rule, or deliberately. 
According to this understanding of the matter Mr. Long- | 
fellow is certainly not a genius, for his prose and poetry have | 
the appearance of being the result of a labored process. Yet, 
they have the marks of genius, inasmuch as they sink into 
the popular heart, and their author is remembered without 
the aid of critics or reviewers. The last production of Mr. 
Longfellow, Kavanagh, resembles his Hyperion. It is a 
tale, but not a tale only ; the story would amount to little, 
in itself, if it were not for the accompaniaments, which, as 
they say of public dinners, are in the artist’s best style. The 
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following piece of poetizing about winter is in his happiest 
vein : 


‘* The winter did not pass without its peculiar delights 
and recreations. The singing of the great wood fires; the 
bléwing of the wind over the chimney-tops, as if they were 
organ pipes ; the splendor of the spotiess snow ; the purple 
wall built round the horizon at sunset ; the sea-suggesting 
pines, with the moan of the billows in their branches, on 
whieh the snows were furled like sails ; the northern hghts ; 
the stars of steel; the transcendent moonlight, and the 
lovely shadows of the leafless trees upon the snow ;—these 
things did not pass unnoticed nor unremembered. Every 
one of them made its record upon the heart of Mr. Charehili, 

** His twilight walks, his Jong Satarday afternoon ram- 
bles, had again become solitary ; for Kavanagh was lost to 
him for such purposes, and his wife was one of those women 
who never walk. Sometimess he went down to the banks 
of the frozen river, and saw the farmers crossing it with their 
heavy-laden sleds, and the Fairmeadow schooner imbedded 
in the ice ; and thought of Lapland sledges, and the song of 
Kulnasatz, and the dismantled, ice-locked vessels of the ex- 
plorers in the Arctic Ocean. Sometimes he went to the 
neighboring lake, and sow the skaters wheeling round their 
fire, and speeding away before the wind ; and in his imagi- 
nation arose images of the Norwegian Skate-Runners, bear- 
ing the tidings of the King Charles’s death from Fredericks- 
hall to Drontheim, and of the retreating Sweedish army, 
frozen to death in its fireless tents among the mountains, 
And then he would watch the cutting of the ice with ploughs, 
and the horses dragging the huge blocks to the store-houses 
and contrast them with the Grecian mules, bearing the 
snows of Mount Parnassus to the markets of Athens, in 
panniers protected from the sun by boughs of cleander and 
thododendron.”’ 


Mr. Longfellow’s forte, is not sketching characters, cer- 
tainly, but the following delineation of a very common 
character in American towns is capital. 


**TIn addition to these transient lovers, who were but birds 
of passage, winging their way, in an incredibly short space of 
time, from the torrid to the frigid zone, there was in the 
village a domestic and resident adorer, whose love for him- 
self, for Miss Vaughan, and for the beautiful, had trans- 
formed his name from Hiram A, Hawkins, to H. Adolphus 
Hawkins. He was a dealer in English linens and carpets ; 
a profession which of itself fills the mind with ideas of do- 
mestic comfort. His waistcoats were made like Lord Mel- 
bourne’s in the illustrated English papers, and his shiny hair 
wert off to the left in a superb sweep, like the hand-rail of a 
banister. He wore many rings on his fingers, and several 
breast-pins and gold-chains disposed about his person. On 
all his bland physiogonomy was stamped, as on some of his 
linens, ‘ Soft finish for family use.’ Everything about him 
spoke the lady’s man. He was, in fact, a perfect ring-dove ; 
and, like the rest of his species, always walked up to the 
female, and, bowing his head, swelled out his white crop, 
and uttered a vesy plaintive murmur. 

** Moreover, Mr. Hiram Adolphus Hawkins was a poet— 
so much a poet, that, as his sister frequently remarked, he 
‘spoke blank verse in the bosom of his family.’ The general 
tone of his productions was sad, desponding, perhaps slightly 
morbid. ow could it be otherwise with the writings ef 
one who had never been the world’s friend, nor the world 
his ? who looked upon himself as * a pyramid of mind on 
the dark desert of despair?’ and who, at the age of twenty 
five, had drunk the bitter draught of life to the dregs, and 
dashed the goblet down? His productions were publishet 
in the Poet’s Corner of the Fairmeadow Advertiser ; and #¢ 
was a relief to know, that, in private life, as his sister re- 
marked, he was ‘by no means the censorious and mooily 
person some of his writings might imply.’ 

‘Such was the personage who assumed to himself the 
perilous position of Miss Vaughan’s permanent admirer 
He imagined that it was impossible for any woman to loo} 
upon him and not love him. Accordingly, he paraded him 
self at his shop-door as she passed; he paraded himself a 
the corners of the streets ; he paraded himself at the church 
steps on Sunday. He spied her from the window ; he sal 
lied from the door; he followed her with his eyes; he fol 
lowed her with his whole august person ; he passed her an} 
repassed her, and turned back to gaze; be Jay in wait with 
dejected countenance and desponding air; he persecuted het 
with his looks ; he pretended that their souls coal compre 
hend each other without words; and whenever her lovers 
were alluded to in his presence, he gravely declared, as one 
who had reason to know, that, if Miss Vaughan ever mar- 
ried, it would be some one of gigantic intellect !’’ 
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There is rather 2 striving after humor in this sketch of one ; 
of these tremendous personages in Yankee society known as 
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borne the whole world npon thy shoulders, and Him who 


| created it. I am Christ, whom thou by thy deeds of charity 
| wouldst serve. Thou and thy service are accepted. Plant 


‘Dry Goods Merchants,’ but,as a first attempt, it will do ; the | thy staff in the ground, and it shall blossom and bear fruit !’ 


guther, however, we may remark aside, should not repeat 
the attempt toe often. He is more at home in the pathetic 
snd sentimental, and so we copy at length his account of | 
his here, as a more favorable specimen of the book : 

“Arthur Kavanagh was descended from an ancient | 
Catholic family. His ancestors had purchased from the 
Baron Victor of St. Castine a portion of his vast estates, 
lying upon that wild and wonderful sea-coast of Maine, 
which, even upon the map, attracts the eye by its singular 
and picturesque indentations, and fills the heart of the be- 
helder with something of that delight which throbbed in the 
veins of Pierre da Gast, when, with a royal charter of the 
land from the Atlantic to the Pacific, he sailed dewn the 
coast in all the pride of one who is to be prince of such a 
vast domain. Here, in the bosom of the solemn forests, they 
continued the practice of that faith which had first been 
planted there by Rasle and St. Castine; and the little 
church where they worshipped is still standing, though now 
as closed and silent as the graves which surround it, and in 
which the dast ef the Kavanaghs lie buried. 

‘In these solitudes, m this faith, was Kavanagh born, 
and grew to childheod, a feeble, delicate boy, watched over 
by agrave and taciturn father, and a mother who looked 
upon him with infinite tenderness, as upon a treasure she 
could not long retain. She walked with him by the sea- 
side, and spake to him of God, and the mysterious majesty 
of the ocean, with its tides and tempests. She sat with him 
on the carpet of golden threads beneath the aromatic pines, 
and, as the perpetual melancholy sound ran along thie rat- 
tling boughs, his soul seemed to rise and fall, with a motion 
and a whisper like those in the branches over him. She 
taught him his letters from the Lives of the Saints—a 
volume fall of wondrous legends, and illustrated with en- 

avings from pictures by the old masters, which opened to 

im at enee the world of spirits and the world of art; and 
both were beautiful. She explained to him the pictures ; 
she read to him the legends—the lives of holy men and wo 
men, full of faith and good works—things which ever after- 
wards remained associated together in his mind. Thus holi- 
ness of life, and self-renunctation, and devotion to duty, 
were early impressed upon his soul. To his _— imagina- 
tion, the spiritual world became real ; the holy company of 
the saints stood round about the solitary boy ; his guardian 
angels led him by the hand by day, and sat by his pillow at 
night. At times, even, he wished to die, that he might see 
them and talk with them, and return no more to his weak 
and wear y. ; ; 

“Of all the legends of the mysterions book, that which | 
most delighted and most deeply impressed him was the 
legend ef St. Christopher. The picture was from a painting 
ef Paolo Farinate, representing a figure of gigantic strength 
and statare, leaning upon a staff, and bearing the infant 
Christ en his bending shoulders across the rushing river. 
The legend related, that St. Christopher, being of huge pro- 
portions and immense strength, wandered long about the 
world before his conversion, seeking for the greatest king, 
and willing to obey no other. After serving various mas- 
ters, whom he in turn deserted, because each recognised by 
some word or sign another greater than himself, he heard by 
chance of Christ, the king of heaven and earth, and asked of 
a holy hermit where he might be found, and how he might 
serve him. The hermit told him he must fast and pray ; but 
the giant replied that if he fasted he should lose his strength, 
and that he did not know how to pray. Then the hermit 
told him to take up his abode on the banks of a dangerous 
mountain torrent, where travellers were often drowned in 
crossing, and to rescue any that might be in peril. The giant 
obeyed ; and tearing up a palm-tree by the roots for a staff, 
he took his station by the river’s side, and saved many lives. 
And the Lord looked down from heaven and said, ‘* Behold 
this strong man, who knows not yet the way to worship, 
bat has Reed the way toserve me!’ And one night he 
heard the voice of a child, crying in the darkness and saying, 
‘ Christopher! come and bear me over the river!’ An@he 
went out, and found the child sitting alone on the margin of 
the stream ; andtaking him upon his shoulders, he waded 
into the water. Then the wind began to roar, and the 
waves to rise higher and higher about hi.n, and his little 
burden, which at first had seemed so light, grew heavier and 
heavier as he advanced, and bent his huge shoulders down, 
and pat his life in peril ; so that, when he reached the shore, 

he said, ‘ Who art thou, O child, that hast weighed upon 
me with a weight, as if I had borne the whole world upon 
my shoulders?’ And the little child auswered, ‘ Thou hast ' 








With these words, the child vanished away. 

** There was something in this beautiful legend that en- 
tirely captivated the heart of the boy, and a vague sense of 
its hidden meaning seemed at times to seize him and con- 
trol him. Later in life it became more and more evident 
to him, and remained for ever in his min@ as a lovely alle- 
gory of active charity and a willingness to serve. Like the 
giant's staff, it blossomed and bore fruit. 

‘** But the time at length came, when his father decreed 
that he must be sent away to school. It was not meet that 
his son should be educated as a girl. He must go to the 
Jesuit College in Canada. Accordingly, one bright summer 
morning, he departed with his father, on horseback, throug 
those majestic forests that stretch with almost unbroken 
shadows _ the sea to the St. Lawrence, leaving behind 
him all the endearments of home, and a wound in his 
mother’s heart that never ceased to ache—a longing, unsatis- 
fied, and insatiable, for her absent Arthur, who had gone 
from her perhaps for ever. 

** At college he distinguished himself by his zeal for study, 
by the docility, gentleness, and generosity ef his nature. 
There he was thoroughly trained in the classics, and in the 
dogmas of that august faith, whose turrets gleam with such 
crystalline light, and whose dungeons are so deep, and dark, 
and terrible. The study of philosophy and theology was 
congenial to his mind. ndeed, he often laid aside Homer 
for Parmenides, and turned from the odes of Pindar and 
Horace to the mystic hymes of Cleanthes and Synesius. 

** The uniformity of college life was broken only by the 
annual visit home in the summer vacation; the joyous 
meeting, the bitter parting; the long journey to and fro 
through the grand, solitary, mysterious forest. To his mo- 
ther these visits were even more precious than to himsel!; 
for ever more and more they added to her boundless affection 
the feeling of pride, and confidence, and satisfaction—the 
joy and beauty of a youth unspotted from the world, and 
glowing with the enthusiasm of virtue. 

** At length his college days were ended. He returned 
home full of youth, full of joy and hope ; but it was only to 
receive the dying blessings of his mother, who expired in 
peace, having seen his face once more. Then the house be- 
came empty to him. Solitary was the sea-shore, solitary 
were the woodland walks. But the spiritual world seemed 
nearer and more real. For affairs he had no aptitude ; and 
he betook himself again to his philosophic and theological 
studies. He pondered with fond enthusiasm on the rapturous 
pages of Molinos and Madame Guyon; and in a spirit akin 
to that which wrote, he read the writings of Santa Theresa, 
which he found among his mother’s books—the Meditations, 
the Road to Perfection, and the Moradas, or Castle of the 
Soul. She, too, had lingered over those pages with delight, 
and there were many passages marked by her own hand. 
Among them was this, which he often repeated to himself 
in his lonely walks: ‘O, Life, Life! how canst thou sus- 
tain thyself, being absent from thy Life? In so greata 
solitude, in what shalt thou employ thyself? What shalt 
thou do, since all thy deeds are faulty and imperfect ?’ 

“‘In such meditations passed many weeks and months. 
But mingled with them, continually and ever with more 
distinctness, arose in his memory from the days of childhood 
the old tradition of Saint Christopher—the beautiful allegory 
of humility and labor. He and his service had been ac- 
cepted, though he would not fast, and had not learned to 
pray! It became more and more clear to him, that the life 
of man consists not in seeing visions, and in dreaming 
dreams, but in active charity and willing service. 

“* Moreover, the study of ecclesiastical history awoke 
within him many strange and dubious thoughts. The books 
taught him more than their writers meant to teach. It was 
impossible to read of Athanasius without reading also ot 
Arian ; it was impossible to hear of Calvin without hearing 
of Servetus. Reason began more energetically to vindicate 
itself; that Reason, which isa light in darkness, not that 
which is ‘a thorn in Revelation’s side.’ The search after 
Trath and Freedom, both intellectual and spiritual, became 
a passion in his sou! ; and he parsued it until he had left far 
behind him many dusky dogmas, many antique superstitions, 
many time-honored observances, which the lips of her alone, 
who first taught them to him in his childhood, had invested 
with solemnity and sanctity. 

‘* By slow degrees, and not by violent spiritual conflicts, 
he became a Protestant. He had but passed from one chapel 
to another in the same vast cathedral. He was still beneath 
the same ample roof, still heard the same divine service 
chanted in a different dialect of the same universal language. 
Out of his old faith he brought with him all he had found in 
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it that was holy, and pure, and of good report. Not its; 
bigotry, and fanaticism, and intolerance ; but its zeal, its , 
sell-devotion, its heavenly aspirations, its human sympathies, | 
Not till after his father’s death, | 


its endless deeds of charity. 


however, did he became a clergyman. Then his vocation 


was manifest to him. He no longer hesitated, but entered | 
upon its many daties and responsibilities, its many trials and | 


discouragements, with the zeal of Peter and the gentleness 
of John, 


The Adriondack ; or, Life im the Woods. By J. T. 
Headley. Baker & Scribner. New York : 1849. 


Mr. Headley is one of the very few American authors, 
whose works the publisher can afford to issne forth in a 
handsome style ; he is one of the popular writers of the day, 
and let critics differ as they may in respect tohis merits there 
can be no denial of his popularity, and that bis manner just 
hits the level of public taste. An author’s works should be 
reviewed in two ways: firstly, in reference to their indi- 
vidual merits, and secondly, as indications of the popular 
taste. As Mr. Headley has already been sufficiently eriti- 
cised with reference to his own indiosyneracies of style, we 
shall confine ourselves solely to remarks on the phenomena 
presented by the public appreciation of popular authors. 

The most popular of living aathors is, unquestionably, 
Macaulay, whose writings can be read with ease, because 
they require no great exercise of thought, and contain an 
abundance of living anecdotes, and never offend the popular 
prejudices by novelties of Theology or politics. They are 
just level with the public taste, never rising above it, and 
seldom falling below it. It is for similar reasons that the 
works of Mr. Headley, who is, beyond a question, at this 
time, the most popular of American authors, have had so 
wide a circulation. Thethemes of his books are wholly des- 
titute of novelty, and have been time after time ably treated 
by other writers. His first appearance as an author was ina 
series of letters from Italy, one of the most hacknied subjects 
that a traveller could have written about. Yet his book 
sold well. His next appearance, as an author, was in his 
“ Napoleon and his Marshals,’’ another subject more hack- 
nied, if possible, than the first. Yet his books were mar- 
vellonsly popular. He next comes out as the historian of 
Washington and his Generals, more hacknied than ever in 
his subject ; yet his books continued to sell with a ‘* perfect 
rush.’’ He next chose a subject which was not quite so 
hacknied as the others, but one that had just been so ably 
treated by Carlyle, that we wondered at the temerity of any 
lesser author taking it in hand. But Mr. Headley, nothing 
daunted, seizes upon Cromwell, and success stil! rewards his 
efforts. He now appears before the public in a series of let 
ters, descriptive of scenes which have not become hacknied, 
certainly, but which have been most admirably described 
by Charles F. Hoffman and other writers. This is com 
paratively fresh ground for Mr. Headley, although even here 
he has the advantage of laboring upon a soil which had been 
broken to his hand “by an able and popular predecessor. 
The book is too freshly out to speak of its success, but there 
is no reason why it should not be as successful as his other 
volumes. 

The readers of books now compose the entire community, 
they are no longer confined to what are called learned peo 
ple ; merchants, mechanics, farmers, boatmen, milliners, all 
read, and as their hours of reading are few they require 
books that can be easily mastered, and which serve the pur- 
pose of amusement rather than instroction. These a the 
reading classes that make a market for such works as the 
reviews and history of Macaulay, and the histories of Mr. 
Headley. Scholars, students, literary epicures, book-w"vms, 
and men of taste, require books of a wholly different & 4rac- 
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ter. 


Terseness of style, originality of information, depth of 
thought, and freshness of subjects are required by these 
classes. They do not read popular works, and those who dg 
not give themselves the trouble to think epou the subject, 
fancy that public taste has deteriorated because the number 


of readers bas so greatly increased. They do not reflect that 
the circulation of good books has increased in proportion to 
the circluation of light and superficial ones, and that if there 
are more good for nothing works read now, there are also 
more good ones. We have no more time time to follow 
out this subject now, but must conclude by a bsief allusion 
to the work under notice. 

Adriondack consists of a series of letters written in a free 
and lively manner, descriptive of the forest scenes of the 
Adriondack Mountains in the northern part of our state, 
which has been but little visited, and stil? exists a savage 
wilderness surrounded by scenes of the highest order of culti- 
vated life. They were originally published in the New York 
Tribune, and are now issued by Messrs. Baker and Scribne 
in a very handsome volume beavtifully printed, and emhel 
lished with eight steel engravings from drawings by Ingham 
Gignout, Hill and Durand. 


Historical Sketch of the Second War between the United 
States of America and Great Britain, declared by act of 
Congress the 18th of June, 18712, and concluded by Peace 
the 15th of February, 1815. By Charles J. Ingersoil. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 


Honestly believing this to be the very worst book that has 
ever been published, in point of style, we feel ourselves 
bound, in honesty, to sav so. Its absurities, involutions, 
prejudices, long-winded sentences, and individualisms, are 
quite incredible. How a man with an ordinary education, 
who has been accustomed to reading newspapers and lister- 
ening to common conversation, could ever fall into such a 
habit of obscure writing is beyond our comprehension. The 
book does net Jack for thought nor information ; it is fall of 
particulars, and now and then we thought we conld discern 
a bright idea, or a profound truism as we floundered through 
its maddy pages, but we were not sare we fully understoed the 
aim of the author, who appears to have tried te make his 
book as unreadable and incomprehensible as possible. We 
give one extract from this strange farsago, as a justificatory 
specimen, and leave the book for those who can relish it. 


“The people of the West, Ohio, and Kentucky, and 
Michigan, were clamorous for the incorporation with them 
of contiguous regions overrun by nomadic barbarians, con- 
tinnally exeited by the English to check American extension 
by drenching the frontiers in blood. Canada, if not part of 
the United States, they contended, would soon oppose them 
by forming with New-England a hostile combination te im- 
pede Western growth: and the longer the prevention of 
that eventnality was put off, the more difficult would it be 
to prevent it at all. ith Canadian neighbors under British 
sway, there is no chance of national north-eastern enlarge 
ment or even vicinal tranquility ; but a hostile kingdom, 
three thousand miles off, may control or sunder naturally 
United States, colonize and monopolize them, annihilating 
advantages by ‘nature American, republican and vast. 
Facilities and advantages of traffic and intercourse, since 
considerably realized without national union of the opposite 
sides of the St. Lawrence and the Lakes, were argued by 
far-sighted views, short of the present and infinitely short of 
the indubitable future of those regions. Withont foresight 
of the prodigions trade, travel, and growth of what is called 
the Western country, by rapid transportation of men and 
things from New-Orleans by Chicago, Sandusky, Buffalo, 
New-York and Boston, proving that unrestricted communi- 
cation all through and round North- America is the obvious 
destiny and incalculable advantage of its free inhabitants, it 
was in 1813 urged as feasible by a few simple and eheap 
improvements, though railroads were not contemplated and 
canals only hoped for, to convey flour and other produce 
from the Ohio to the St. Lawrence in twenty-five days, for 
a dollar per hundred weight.”’ 





















Hints on Public Architecture. By Robert Dale Owen. 
Putnam: New York and London, 1849. 


Ture is an interest in this very beautiful volume, apart 
from its contents, or its merits, which should gain for it very 
general attention from the public. It is not a mere treatise 
on architecture, published as a bookseller’s speculation, but 
it is a national werk which has been produced, and put be- 
fore the public, ander the auspices of the first, and only, 
National Institution in this country for the promotion of 
Art and Science. Its merits, therefore, must be closely 
scanned, and its pretentions carefully considered. It is a 
national work and will be so regarded abroad, although it 
does not properly come under the denomination of the 
‘* Smithsonian contributions to knowledge,’’ and very fortu- 
nately for the credit of the work that it does not, for it wonld 
be considered a shocking misnomer to call it a contribution 
to knowledge. There aze some interesting items of informa- 
tion in the book, but nothing to which the word knowledge 
can fitly apply. An introductory note informs us that “‘ the 
work is put forth, not by the Smithsonian Institution as one 
of their series of Smithsonian contributions to knowledge, 
but by the building committee of the Institution, under a 
resolution of the Board of Regents, adopted on the Kh of 
February, 1847, authorizing the committee to publish, in 
such form as they might deem most appropriate, a brief 
treaties on public architecture.’’ 

It appears that Mr. Robert Dale Owen having prepared 
the manuscript, submitted it te Edward Everett, President of 
Harvard College, Gouverneur Kemble, proprietor of an Iron 
Foundry in New York, and Judge Kane, of Pennsylvania. 
Why these gentlemen were selected is not explained, bat we 
suppose it was on their presumable profound ignorance of 
the subject, which would save the M.S. of the chairman 
from utter condemnation. These gentlemen, however, do 
not appear to have been very favorably impressed by Mr. 
Owen’s hints, as they advised that it should not be published 
as a ‘“‘ Smithsonian contribution to Knowledge ;’’ bat as a 
report of the building committee. 

We must, however, except Judge Kane, who, in the most 
amiable manner in the world, recommended that ‘‘ Mr. 
Owen's pape:”’ should be published by the Institution and in- 
nocently advertised the extent of his architectural reading by 
volunteering the following remark: ‘‘ It is certainly among 
the most polished and readable of the essays I have met 
with on the subjeci.”’ 

We fear that the Judge has not “‘ met with’’ many essays 
on architecture, or that he has only “‘ met with,’’ and not 
read many. We must quote another specimen from the 
Judge's letter on account of its grammar, the Judge says: 
**T recommend that it be published by the Institution ; and 
if it be, they will, I think, have done good, by aiding in the 
diffusion of just views and liberal taste.’’ If the Smithso- 
nian Institution should ever publish an essay on writing 
English, we really hope that Judge Kane may have the 
good fortane to ‘‘ meet with’’ one of them, and profit by it. 

Of the text of this very beautiful book we cannot find 
room to express even our opinions in fall, much less give 

justificatory extracts therefrom, and we shall have to be con- 
tent with confining our remarks to its iJlustrations and gener- 
al style of ‘‘ getting up,’’ which are of the highest order, and, 
in fact, place the work at the head of all American pub- 
lications of the kind. The illustrations consist of six large 
lithographic drawings, finely executed and printed in double 
tints, nine large wood engravings, and ninety-nine smaller 
wood cuts, printed with the text. All of these illustrations 
are very creditable to the state of art in this country, but 
some of the wood cuts are equal to the very best examples 
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of wood engraving that we have seen ; those by Hall are 
especially entitled to commendation. The drawings by Mc. 
Renwick are extremely well done, and we are the more de- 
sirous of awarding him praise in this line, for we have seen 
none of his designs, from the hideous fountain in Bowling 
Green to the Smithsonian Institute itself, which do not ex- 
hibit a most lamentable lack of architectural knowledge and 
character. His merit as an architect is in making picturesque 
designs, and this seems to be his sole idea of architectare. 
Fitness, use, diguity of expression, economy and simplici-y, 
appear to be qualities that he ignores altogether, or does not 
think of any consequence, all his designs are bizarre to a 
degree of absurdity incomprehensible, but then they are 
generally picturesque, and look well on paper. He puts up 
towers where there is no earthly call for them, and intro- 
duces windows against dead walls, merely for their pictures- 
que effect, he puts doors where there are no entrances, builds 
belfries which have no bells, and places buttresses where 
there is nothing to support. His designs are a crazy collec- 
tion of costly trifles, but the saddest, most reprehensible, and 
most disgraceful of all his designs, is that for the Smithso- 
uian Institute, which is a pretty thing to look at, as it ap- 
pears on the fine white pages of this costly publication, hut 
in solid stone, as exhibited in Washington, is a melancholy 
exhidition of national bad taste and imperfect architectural 
knowledge, which will be a standing reproach to us, and the 
memory of the manificent Smithson while it endures. 


The Nursery Book for Young Mothers. By Mrs. L. C. 
Tuthill. New York: G. P. Putnam, 1849. 


Tuis is a very neatly printed volame, which an examina- 
tion of convinces us will do good to those for whom it is de- 
signed, if they will but read it. There is no class who more 
need instruction than young mothers, nor none whose want 
of knowledge is apt to produce more melancholy results. 
We quote the following as an example of Mrs. Tuthill’s 
style and method of giving instruction : 


MRS. L. L. TO MRS. HASTON, 


** My Dear Gertrcpe :—‘ The sorrows of a poor young 
mother, not yet out of her teens,’ have touched my heart. 
Though I find both preface and apology quite clearly made 
out in my own mind, ‘ diffidence of my own ability, &c., 
&c;’ I spare you from every thing deprecatory and de- 
preciatory, and comply at once with your requesr—* aid me 
with your advice.’ [ shall not, however, rely solely upon 
my own experience, bat will summon to your aid the wis- 
dom of the past and present. As you have not, with your 
new and pressing cares, leisure for such samming ap of evi- 
dence as you require, I shall be happy to aid you, and will, 
besides giving you my own opinions, consult * authorities,’ 
and ‘ when found, make a note.’ 

“Do not be alarmed at the word education, nor shrink 
from the responsibility which it involves, when [ assure you 
that the education of your boy has already begun. Ab 
though the word is a very comprehensive one, including the 
whole of intellectual, moral, and physical development and 
culture, yet, at present, and for some weeks to come, the 
latter physical developement, will claim all your attention. 

** The All-wise Creator has doubtless given to woman the 
instinct necessary for the care and preservation of her off- 
spring. In a state of barbarism or semi-civilization, instinct 
prompts to the means and appliances for the health and com- 
fort of ‘the young barbarians ;’ their * Dacian mother’ has 
| no need to consult books; but instinct seems in a measure 
| superseded or annihilated by a high degree of civilization and 
subnenneat. and woman must then become a learner of many 
things, which otherwise nature would teach. 

“* Hydropathy is just now the rage, and cold water the 
universal panacea. ‘The Indian mother washes her babe 
in the running brook with impunity,’ says the cold-water 
advocate, ‘ why should we not follow her example ?’ 

‘* Perhaps, it would be better for the young pappoos if the 
Indian mother could warm the water. 

** Your little one doubtless cried, because the water was 
| too cold, quite as much as because your manipulations were 
| rather awkward. Neither should you goto the other ex- 
| treme, and have the water too hot. 
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experienced hands, was, because you tried to make him trim 


** Another reason the baby had for crying under your in- ! and has had a thousand times more experience with chil- 


and genteel. A genteel baby! 1 should as soon think of a | 


genteel lily, or a genteel angel. The sweet, innocent un- 
consciousness of babyhood, is as antipodal 'o gentility, as 


smart red morocco shoes to the picturesque. Do you remem- | 
ber the piece of embroidery we once saw hanging in the par- | 


lor of acountry inn—the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache? ‘The loving wife holds a fringed parasol over her 


head, and the frightened young Astyanax is rejoicing in | complexion. He 


scarlet morocco boots. 


and health ! 
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dren)—and I should not dare to trast her alone with the 
baby, unless I should give him beforehand an opiate. Just 
at this time, however, the boy lias an obvious reason for cry- 
ing; he has the thrush, or sere mouth, and I am suffering 
much in consequence. I am forced to scream every time the 
little fellow takes his meals. 
** I wish you could see him. I (poor foolish mother that 
I am) think him quite a beauty, now that he has lost his red 
os a sweet little mouth, when be does not 


ery. It really seems as if he maliciously made op ugly faces 

‘* Bear with my honest warmth, dear Gertrude; many a | at his father, for whenever he looks at him, the queer little 
poor child has suffered torture, and some have lost their pre- | face is sure to be distorted in the most astonishing manner, 
cious lives, to gratify a mother’s vanity. Pressed into a I do not think Henry has had one good look at him yet ; as 
good figure! Asif the Creator did not know what was | for taking him in his arms, he never yet has ventared upon 
the best and most beautiful form, for all the purposes of life | the experiment. 


‘* We are hunting apa name for the boy, intending to 


** It is bad enongh, in all conscience, for persons of riper | have him baptized, as soon as his manners are civi) enough 


years to be squeezed into the mould of fashion, when their 
bones and muscles have acquired some power of resistance, 
bat the tender, flexible little infant has no such means of de- 
fence against an attack upon the citadel of life. 

‘Pins! Do not use soch weapons upon the poor baby ! 
Strings, buttons, hooks and eyes—any thing but pins! One 
large shielded pin is all that yon need. 

** Let his clothes be loose and easy, soft and warm, clean 
and neat. 

“It is still the custom in some parts of Europe, to wrap 
up young infants in tight bandages, although Rousseau plead 
so eloquently for their emancipation. 

** Buffon says: ‘ With us (in France) an infant has 
hardly enjoyed the liberty of moving and stretching its limbs, 
before it is clapped again into confinement, It is swathed ; 
its head is fixed, its legs are stretched ont at full length, and 
its arms. placed straight down by the side of its body! In 





to render it safe to take him to church. By the way, would 
you like him to be called Moses, after your husband, my re- 
spected ancle ? 
** T must throw aside the pen, for the stentorian voice of 
my young Demosthenes has irresistible eloquence for 
Yours, traly, GERTRUDE. 


MRS. L. L. TO MRS. HASTON. 


** My pear GERTRUDE :—I am sorry, for your sake, that 
your boy is such a noisy fellow. He is likely to have the air 
cells of his lungs thoroughly expanded, and the organs em- 
ployed in crying wil! acquire uncommon strength and tone. 
It does not prove, because he eries, that he is either a sickly 
or a cross child ; there is a cause for it, thongh you may not 
be able to diseover it. Itis probable that you nurse him too 
frequently. ‘This produces uneasiness, first, from an eager, 
constant desire for food, and then, uncomfortable feelin 


this manner it is bound tight with clothes and bandages, s0 | after having the stomach overloaded. Your ok, nurse, gooc 
that it cannot stir a limb ; indeed it is fortunate if the poor | as you think she is, may possibly have taught him some bad 


thing is not mnffled up so as to be unable to breathe. 


} 


habits. It is time for you to establish regular hovrs for 


“This bandaging seems quite as severe as that practised | siving him food. He does not require it more frequently 


by the Indian mothers upon their pappooses, excepting that 


than once in three hours, at present, and after a while once 


they bind them upon a beard, which serves the purpose of | jn four hours. Fix these good habits, and you will be able 


bed, cradel, standing-stool, go-cart, and baby-jumper. 
**Soft and warm. You mention the beautiful cap, as so 


to leave him to the care of others for two or three honors at 
a time, without inconvenience to him, or anxiety on your 


becoming tothe baby. It is a vain superflaity, my dear | pwn part. 


Gertrude; he would be much better without it. it only 
heats and irritates the poor little fellow’s head. Besides, his 
hair will grow mach faster without it. 

* Please lay it down asa principle in the outset, and write 
it in your ‘ Nursery Journal,’ (for I advise you to keep such 
an one,) namely, ‘I will not be led by maternal vanity, to 
sacrifice in any way the good of my child.’ 

**In your care to keep the babe warm, do not muffle him 
up to the throat, and burden him with many thick garments. 
The knit, or flannel band, and one flannel petticoat are suf- 
ficient for this season and through the sammer. (Qf course, 
if your entries are not heated, he will need a flannel blanket 
around him, when he is taken from the nursery to a distant 
part of the house. This should be dispensed with as soon as 
the weather is warm. For the next winter, I must knit him 
some little shirts of the fine Saxony yarn, and some soft 
socks. The socks that you buy are usual ribbed, and so 
rough as to hurt the tender feet. 

**Clean and neat. As you choose to have the care of 
your own infant, I am certain that cleanliness will be among 
the cardinal virtues of your nursery. By neatness, | mean 
more than mere freedom from—if { must use the ugly word 
—sluttishness ; and I would include simplicity. An infant's 
clothing should not be rich and elegant ; although plain and 
simple, it may yet be in = taste—such exquisite taste as 
an artist might admire and copy. 

‘“«T must defer what I have to say of air and exercise, for 
a future occasion Affectionately yours, L. L. 


MRS. HASTON TO MRS. L. L. 


‘‘ Thank you, dear Aunt, for your kind advice ; the boy 
és thriving under the new regime, and doubtless rejoicing in 
the relief afforded through your instramentality. I think he 
really enjoys the tepid baths. Pins and cold water are 
‘taboo’ in the nursery, till you remove the interdiction. 

‘*[ have become more expert in handling the youngster, 
and yet, he does roar tremendously, occasionally. 

‘He is two months old to-day, fat, atid apparently 
healthy ; yet, he is what old nurses call, a ‘real cryin’ 
child.” When he is awake, I am obliged to narse him 
nearly all the time, or he keeps up a frightful yee-yah—yah ! 
vah ! 
~  T have not yet left him for a single hour, and know not 
how I shall ever be able todo so. Having determined to 
take the entire charge of him, I have only a young nurse 
maii—(entre nous, she is a year or two older than myself, 





‘** At present, you say the child has a canse for erying— 
the thrush. JI have consulted some medical advisers, and 
give you a few recipes for him, and for yourself. 

** You remark that you cannot leave the baby unless you 
give him an opiate. cannot express myself too strongly in 
denouncing all opiates, not expressly ordered by a physician. 
Keep them out of your own reach, and that of your nursery 
woman. Avoid, as far as possible, a// medicines, but con- 
sider anodynes poison. Label them ‘ Poison.’ Convalsions 
and epilepsy have been produced by a single small dose of 
laudanum. Yona cannot ascertain the strength of opiates ; 
the same kind of medicine may at one time be mach stronger 
than at another. Laudanum, paregoric, Godfrey’s cordial, 
&c.—banish them, one and all, from the precincts of the 
nursery ; that you may not be tempted yourself, or Jead your 
nurse into temptation. It is said, that nurses sometimes 
carry a sly bottle of paregoric in their pockets. It would be 
well to be a little inquisitive about the contents of your 
young nurse’s pocket. 

‘*Neither is it well to deluge an infant’s stomach with 
catnip-tea, peppermint-water, soot-tea, &c. Trust nature 
to do her office, unless some material derangement of the 
system is obvious, and in that case consult your physician. 
Ascertain, if possible, the cause of the child’s erying—this 
frequently may be some trifle, easily removed. I have given 
you an amusing extract upon this point, which, besides, 
very happily ridicules baby-talk. 

“Take good care of your own health. In your affection- 
ate, all-absorbing interest for the little one. you are in danger 
of forgetting yourself. A generous, wholesome diet, you 
require, but beware of stimulants recommended for ‘ ae 
up the strength.’ They are not nseful for this purpose ; an 
moreover, are the most fearful resort for a mother, who 
should be the high-priestess of Temperance. 


Dermot O’ Brien; or, the Taking of Tredagh. A tale of 
1649 with Illustrations. By Henry William Herbert. 
WN. York : Stringer & Townsend. 1849. Original. cts. 


Clement Lorimer ; or, the Book with the Iron Clasps. By 
Augus B. Reach. Stringer & Townsend. 1849. Re- 
print. cts. 


Eighteen Hundred and Twelve ; or, Napoleon’s Invaston 
of Russia. An Historical Romance. By Leris Bel- 
stad. Stringer & Townsend. 849. Copyright. Wets 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


HE day of small things has passed 


from abroad and at home is on the 
most magnificent scale. Whatever 
littlenesses there may be in the 
hearts and thoughts of mankind it 
must be confessed that, acting in 
combined masses, they produce 
magnificent results. Everything is 
done on a grand scale, and nature 
herself seems to be imbued with 
the feeling of grandeur which per- 
vades mankind at this time. If we had time, or the power 
to compress within the few pages of our Magazine devoted 
to the topics of the month, the great events of the last thirty 
days, they would present a chapter of grand occurrences 
which the history of the world could hardly surpass. If a 
fire breaks out in one of our cities, the destroying element, 
as it is called, never ceases until it has licked up some mil- 
lions of dollars in valuable materials, and laid the best por- 
tion of the town in ruins—as witness the great fires of the 
last month which happened in St. Lonis and Chicago; if 
an accident happens to a steamboat, hundreds of lives are 
lost ; if a couple of actors get into a professional quarrel, the 
militia is called out to decide the dispute, and a theatrical 
row ends in a regular battle between the populace and the 
horse and foot dragoons of the regular militia ; the Mississippi 
breaks through its artificial banks and nearly ruins a whole 
city, besides ruining plantations and destroying an immen- 
sity of growing crops ; an internal war breaks out in France, 
and straightway all Europe is in a blaze, the Pope is de- 
posed, and a nation of ignorant peasants suddenly become a 
nation of warlike heroes ; a gold mine is ciscovered in Cali- 
fornia, and instead of its being worked in the slow and easy 
method by which the precious metals have heretofore been 
obtained from the earth, straightway thousands of people of 
all the nations of the earth flock to California, and a new 
state and a magnificent city are literally created in a day. 
The recent accounts from the land of gold are on the most 
grandiose and magnificent scale ; there is nothing small or 
minor in the ways of Californians, and it would not be 
easy for the imagination of the veriest romancer ‘to outstrip 
the realities of the new El Dorado. The latest accounts say 
that diamonds are picked up at the Placers the size of hens’ 
eggs, which is about three times the size of the largest dia- 
monds hitherto known to exist in the world. These 
** mountains of splendor’ will probably continue to increase 
in dimensions, until we shall by and by hear of diamonds as 
large as ostrich eggs, and lumps of gold the size of meeting 
houses, In the meanwhile we are here getting very partial 
to that smallest of coins, the gold dollar, which, though 
small in size, is great in value, and no doubt appears in the 
, eyes of some people larger than cart- wheels. 





¢ But, while all these magnificent things are going on, the 
cholera has appeared in all parts of the country and is daily 


away ; everything that we hear of 


| St. Louis paper gives the following curious particulars of his 
taking off: 

“A Cure ror THe Cuotera.—The playbills of Satur- 
day appeared with the above caption, and the details an- 
nounced that Dan Marble would positively appear that 
night in one of his favorite characters. It was little sus- 
pected when this announcement was ordered, that at the 
very time appointed for playing, the star of attraction would 
have the insidious monster working on him to such an ex- 
tent that he could not perform. And it was little thonght 
that in jess than twenty hours afterwards, Dan Marble would 
be in the collapsed stage of cholera. Yet such was the fact 
—at half past eleven yesterday, Mr. Marble was so far 
collapsed that there was no hope entertained of his recovery. 

“*Mr. Marble arrived here on Friday from St, Louis. He 
called on us about noon Saturday, and in a half hour's 
familiar chat, he informed us that he had been in the enjoy- 
ment of excellent health until about two o’clock on Friday 
afternoon, when he was suddenly attacked with diarrhea, 
He promptly used some simple remedies, but did not ex- 

rience much relief until after the arrival of the boat at 

nisville at six o’clock that evening, when he took rooms 
at the Louisville Hotel, and called for a physician. He was 
soon better, and although still weak when we saw him on 
Saturday, he thought he was out of danger. We urged 
upon him the impropriety of exposing himself by being out 
on such a damp and disagreeable day, and when he inform- 
ed us of his intention to play at the theatre that night, we 
urged upon him the necessity of remaining quiet. But the 
ardor of his nature would not allow him to be still ; and 
during the day and evening he heedlessly exposed himself, 
and again brought on the diarrhea which soon placed him 
beyond the reach of remedies. 


—We had always been under the impression that Ameri- 
can women were the neatest, tidiest, and best, as well as the 
loveliest of any upon earth. Buta good observer of man- 
ners gives the praise of superior neatness to the women of 
England. We allude to the Rev. Henry Culeman of 
Massachusetts, who, in his agricu!tural tour through Europe, 
makes the following remarks on the women of England . 


** The neatness of the better classes of English women is 
quite striking. The majority of them wear white cotton 
stockings, without those dirty pantalets which you see 
bobbing about the ancles of our women, and they have too 
much good sense, under an affected modesty, than to let 
their clothes draggle in the mud ; but they raise their skirts 
a little, and you will see them elegantly dressed, and walking 
through, and crossing the muddiest streets in the rain, and 
not a speck of dirt on their shoes or stockings. I wish onr 
ladies at home could take some lessons from them. Another 
thing shows their good sense. They all, in walking, wear 
pattens, or thick-soled shoes, as thick as cork shoes, or else 
galoches. India rabbers are not seen. They have another 
practice which I greatly admire. They seldom wear false 
curls ; but women whose hair is gray, wear it gray ; and 
seem to take as much pains with, and as much pride in 
their silver locks as the younger ones do in their auburn 
tresses. I have met a good many ladies in company, but I 
do not find them to differ greatly from those I left at home, 
among the well-educated classes. Manners, however, are 
certainly much more a study than with us, and upon the 
whole make society much more agreeable ; for they are not 
put on for the occasion, but grow up with them as a matter 





carrying off its victims, among whom are many well known 
,to fame. Probably the great part of our readers have heard 
of Dan Marble, a comic actor, whose personations of West 
ern character gained hima great reputation. We never 
saw him, but from all that we have heard of him, had sup- 
posed that he possessed many good qualities, but he, poor- 


of course. Everything in society proceeds much more 
quietly than with us. From what I can see, the English 
women must be excellent house-wives, as nothing can ex- 
ceed the neatness and comfort of their establishments.’’ 

For our own part we had been led to believe that English 
women were decidedly slouchy, when compared with our 





fellow, has been one of the victims of the dire disease. A 





own “ last best gift to man.’” 
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442 Topics of the Month. 


G. P. R. James.—Mr. James, the novelist, has long been | ‘ Antiquary’ will, we trust, publish in a book. The revival 


@ standing joke with our newspaper wits, and his two 
horsemen that might have been seen at the close of a wintry 
day, emerging from a forest and so forth, have furnished a 
good deal of fun to our waggish reviewers. A humorous 
penny a liner has given a new turn to the joke, by setting 
afloat a ramor that Mr. James is coming to America, and 
the intelligence is given in the following manner: 

** On the evening of a certain day. near the close of the 
year 1249, a solitary man, closely muffled in a huge cloak, 


will be seen embarking on board a steamer bound for 
America. That man is G. P. R. James.’’ 


Wer pluck the following from the Literary World : 


‘* There is nothing so humble as to be below the zeal of 
an antiquarian. The New England Primer, however, 
which hag lately become a subject of historical and anecdoti- 
cal interest, through the pleasant researches of a writer in 
the Cambridge (Mass.) Chronicle, is quite worthy of its 
honors. It has borne no unimportant part in the formation 
of American character. We are pained to learn some of its 
changes, which have an appearance of time-serving. The 
mutilations to which it has been exposed areshocking. Pub- 
lishers have abused it horribly. Thus, look at the various 
readings of the letter O, in the famed Pictorial Alphabet. 
The triple stood in early editions, it seems, 

* Young Obadias, 
David, Josias, 
All were pious.’ 
Then a loyalist substituted— 


* The royal Oak, it was the tree 
That saved his Roya) Majesty.’ 


The Hartford men worked in a bit of their own glory— 


* The Charter Oak, it was the tree 
That saved to us our liberty.’ 


The venerable Isaiah Thomas made it read, a platitude— 


‘ Of sturdy Oak, that stately tree, 
Our ships are made that sail the sea.’ 


The changes of W were characteristic, from 


* Whales in the sea 
God’s voice obey,’ 


‘By Washington 
Great deeds was done.’ 
But the Primer has been used worse than this ; it is circula- 
ted now by the Mass. Sabbath School Society, with much 
of its religion generalized out of it, a cat and fiddle being 
meanly substituted for the cross, a dog for the deluge, and so 
on, thus: 
Cc. 
* Christ, crncified, 
For sinners died,’ 
being turned into 
* The Cat doth play, 
And after slay.’ 
F. 
‘ The judgment made 
Felix afraid.’ 
is transmogrified into 
* The Idle Fool 
Is whipt at school,’ 
and such other inaptitudes. 
‘* There are many other curious and amusing circumstan- 
ces connected with the Primer, which the Chronicler’s 


| of interest in the Primer of late years would justify the act. 
| More than one hundred thousand copies of one edition, that 


of the Mass. 8. 8. Society, have been circulated within ten 


| or twelve years past.’” 


Tue boasting of prospectuses is rather severely shown up 
in the following communication from an unknown corres- 
pondent, whose handwriting has a wonderful similarity to 


that of Edgar A. Poe. We do not suspect him of being the 


author of this caustic communication, but the chirography is 
curiously like his penmanship : 

*** We are not given to boasting, but we do promise to 
the patrons of ‘ Graham’s Magazine," when we enter upon | 
the new volume, something that all will admit to be far 
superior to anything they have ever had—and, what is more, . 
we intend that the excellence that marks our January num- 
ber shall characterise every successive number throughout 
the volume. This promise we give, and it shall be faithfully 
redeemed. No specimen that has ever yet issued from the 
Magazine Press, will at all compare with it (that same Jan- 
uary number) WHEN ITS SIZE, THE NUMBER AND QUALITY 
OF ITS EMBELLISHMENTS, AND THE CHARACTER OF ITS 
LITERARY CONTENTS are taken into consideration.’—From 
the prospectus of Graham’s Magazine for 1849. 

** Query—Judging by Mr. Graham’s past professions and 
performances, how great reliance ought there to be placed 
upon these promises ? 

*** An examination of our last volumes will show that 
these distinguished writers (Allston, Bryant, Cooper, Dana, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Herbert, Grattan, Paulding, Willis, 
Wilde,) have all furnished for this miscellany, articles equal 
to the best they have given to the world.’—Also from the 
prospectus of ‘ Graham’ for 1849. 

** Query—Can Mr. Graham, or can any one else, put his 
finger on an article by Richard H. Dana which has appeared 
in the magazine within the last five years ? 

*“**They, (Washington Allston among them, mind!) 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
pages with their productions.’ 

“* Query—What magician’s spell can be made to work, 
that shall bring forth ‘ productions’ from a brain which long 
since the earth-worms banqueted upon? 

** «Tn addition to the above, ‘ The Book’ will contain the 
greatest number of steel and other engravings ever published 
in a magazine, and 72 pages of reading by the best authors.’ 
—From an advertisement by L. A. Godey, of the number of 
his ‘ Lady’s Book’ for December, 1848. 

‘* This said number actually contains 68 pages, some half 
a dozen of which deserve to be called ‘ reading by the best 
authors’ just as much as so many pages of ‘ straight marks,’ 
such as are set for children to copy, when taking their first 
lessons in penmanship. The actual number of (what are 
styled) engravings, is 31. The number of (what are styled) 
engravings in ‘ The Book,’ for November, 1848, is 40 ; nine 
more than the ‘ greatest number ever published.’ 

*** Asit is the object of every one to get the most for 
their money, and to combine in the purchase of an article of 
beauty and real worth, perhaps it would be well for the pub- 
lic to see Godey’s January number, which will be ready in 
a few days before they subscribe to any other Magazine. 
Our readers know that we have always been the first to dis- 
cern the talent which was destined to attain the most bril- 
liant celebrity in magazine literature, and to bring it forward 
in our pages. All the writers of the greatest character of 
calibre in this department, have first become known to the 





world through their contributions to the Lady’s Book. Our 
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readers are satisfied with knowing that the Lady's Book for | where the celebrated Sam Patch, with more brandy in his 
1349, as in former years, will have the supportof Mr. Goedey head than brains, leaped from time into eternity. Those 
end his Five Hundred Literary Friends.’—From the pros- | who are fond of the romantic and sublime, may be well as- 
pectus of Godey’s ‘ Lady's Book’ for 1849.” | sured, that Genesee River, take it all in all, affords more of 

| the picturesque and the grand than can be found at the falls 


Tue view of the Falls of the Genesee River,near Geneseo, | 


which we gave in our January number, from the beautiful | 


picture by the lamented Ccle, now in the possession of 


Prosper M. Wetmore, Esq., of this city, has elicited from a | 


subscriber in Alabama the following letter : 

‘“* More than once have I stood upon the high bluff that 
shows so conspicuously at the right hand of the picture, and, 
with feelings which no pen can describe, looked down into 
the abyss below. i 

** Although the artist has given a vivid and correct idea of | 
the Fall itself, yet one must stand where the writer has stood, 
if he would have his whole soul filled with the sublimity of 
the ecene. 

“‘ The Genesee Valley Canal is seen on the left of the pic- 
tare, winding along the rocky bank, after having emerged 
from the tunnel cut with vast labor through the adjacent 
heights which border on the river. The house which stands 
directly over the tunnel does not appear, being too far from 
the fall to be represented in the engraving. 

“By looking at the picture you will perceive at once, 
that the position of the artist must have been such that he 
could not see the river above the fall while sketching the 
landscape. That the reader may have a more correct idea of 
the scenery here represented, he must understand that this is 
the middle one of three falls. The river above this bends a 
little to the right, while the high bank diverges from the 
stream, forming a valley of considerable extent in width, and 
stretching away nearly to the upper falls, which are dis- 
tinctly seen in the distance. 

** The high bank of dark colored rock which appears on 
the right of the picture, while it seems as if bending over the 
very fall itself, is, in realiiy, at a considerable distance be- 
low ; and breaks off rather abruptly as you descend into the 
valley between the middle and upper falls. This bank, a 
small part of which is seen in the engraving, is said to be 
some four hundred feet above the surface of the water. As 
you stand upon this dizzy height and look down, down, 
down, into the gulf beneath, the river, which is probably 
some three or four hundred feet wide, dwindles to a gurgling 
brook, which you could apparently leap across. A full 
sized man, standing by the stream below, appears no larger 
than a child of one year. 

** The river rushes along down this gulf, washing on one 
side this perpendicular wall of rock, until, at length, it leaps 
the lower fall. The scenery heie is dark, wild, and lonely 
in the extreme. 

** Here, doubtless, has often stood the red man of the 
woods, and, with the roar of the waters and the scream of 
the eagle in his ear, has worshipped the great Spirit whose 
voice he hears, both in the waters and in the wind. 

‘* Passing still lower down the river, you soon come upon 
what are called the Gardow Flats. Here was the late resi- 
dence of the celebrated ‘ old white woman,’ who was taken 





saptive by the Indians in her childhood, and who, in her 
tarly youth, took to her bosom a warlike savage for a hus- 
®and, and became the mother of a large family in Indian 
sons and daughters, some of whom may still be living. The 
same high rocky banks continue on until you come near to 
Mount Morris, where the mver opens upon those broad and 
beautiful meadows, so delightfully spread out between Mt. 
Morris and Geneseo. From this place the river flows calmly 


of Niagara. 

** Lest some of your readers may get a wrong impression 
as to the position of the falls which are the subject of the 
picture, permit me to say that they are near Portageville, 
some twelve miles above Mt. Morris, and some twenty 
miles or more above Geneseo. Yours, &c., 

J. B. Witcox.’’ 


Doubtless many of our readers residing in different parts of 
the country, have had pleasing reminiscences of scenes with 
which they were once familiar, awkened by the views which 
we have published. 


We find the following lines in a foreign periodical, and 
as they are full of sympathetic feeling and encouragement 
for the down-hearted and afflicted, they will, doubtless, be 
acceptable to many : 


** Brother, art thou poor and lowly, 
Toiling, drudging, day by day, 
Joumeying painfully and slowly, 
On thy dark and desert way ? 
Pause not—though the prond ones frown ; 
Shrink not, fear not—Live THEM Down! 


** Thongh to Vice thou shalt not pander, 
Though to Virtue thou shalt kheel, 
Yet thon shalt escape not Slander— 
Jibe and lie thy soul must feel— 
Jest of witling—curse of clown— 
Heed not either—LIvVE THEM DOWN ! 


‘* Hate may wield her scourges horrid, 
Malice may thy woes deride ; 
Scorn may bind with thorns thy forehead— 
Envy’s spear may pierce thy side ! 
Lo! through cross shall come the crown ! 
Fear not foemen !—LivE THEM Down! 


In a work recently published we find a very curious piece 
of information, respecting the early history of our great 
American Orator, Daniel Webster, which is said to be taken 
from his autobiography now in manuscript. Mr. Webster 
says : 

‘* My first lessons in Latin were recited to Joseph Ste- 
phens Buckminster, at that time an assistant at the Acade- 
my. I made tolerable progress in all the branches I attended 
to under his instruction, but there was one thing I could not 
do—I could not make a declamation, I could not speak be- 
fore the school. The kind and excellent Buckminster 
especially sought to persunde me to perform the exercise of 
declamation like the other boys, bat I could not do it. 
Many a piece did I commit to memory and rehearse it in my 
own room, over and over again ; but when the day came, 
when the school collected, when my name was called, and 
I saw all eyes turned upon my seat, I could not raise myself 
from it. Sometimes the masters frowned, sometimes they 
smiled. Mr. Buckminster always pressed and entreated 
with the most winning kindness, that [ would only venture 
once; but I could not command sufficient resolution, and 
when the occasion was over | went home and wept bitter 
tears of mortification.’’ 

If this was not given as a piece of authentic history, we 
could hardly believe that our modern Demosthenes had ever 
felt any backwardness in coming forward to exercise the 
talent which has made him renowned. 


A Currrvrinc Yanket Ciercyman.—The Rev. 





and peacefully on until it reaches the great fall at Rochester, 


Henry Coleman, whe has recently published an agricultural 
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toar through Enrope, in one of his letters speaks thus of him- | 
self in referring to his habits while in Paris ; 


**T stay in my room, extraordinaries excepted, always un- 
til three o’clock ; go sight-seeing ; dine at an English res- 


+s 


taurant at five—can’t live at a French cafe—dislike the 
French cooking—don’t know whether you are eating frog, 
cat, or baby; evening with friends or at the theatre, rarely | 
at home; get sleepy at eleven; crawl to bed at twelve 
o'clock ; think of my dear friends in America and England ; | 
sigh so hard as almost to untuck the bed clothes ; wish them 
all kind of blessings ; fancy [ see them ; never knew I loved | 
them halfso much; pray for them, and dream about them ; 
sleep quietly six hours ; try not to let the sun get up before | 
me, though, I confess, to my shame, I sometimes find him 
peeping into my chamber to see if I am awake; feel dread- 
fully about my sins always when I first awake, and try to 
quiet the pangs of conscience by a strong dose of good reso- 
lutions ; think again of my dear friends ; thank God from 
the bottom of my soul for his mercies; and wonder why I 
am not a poor, miserable, outcast, shivering, starving, naked 
Irishman, or beggar, as hundreds of others, whose claims 
seem as good as mine; and am amazed that I[ have educa- 
tion, plenty to eat anc drink, so much to make me happy, 
and, above all, friends, friends who love me, but whe cannot 
love me half so well as I love them.’’ 


Tue CuiLpren or Joun Rocers.—Any child who has 
ever read a primer will tell you that John Rogers had nine 
children and one at the breast, but this well known his- 
torical fact appears not to be a fact, as a writer in the Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) Chronicle proves very satisfactorily. The 
Chronicle says : 

** How often have children been puzzled by the ambiguity 
of the expression, ‘ nine small children and one at the breast,’ 
not knowing whether the last named was intended to be in- 
cluded in, or added to, the number first mentioned. Some- 
times they tried to solve the difficulty by counting the heads 
in the picture; but the artist, modestly declining to meddle 
with matters beyond his business, used, in the old Primers, to 
leave the matter as much in the dark as ke foundit. <A 
glorious indistinctness in the picture renders it utterly impos- 
sible to distinguish the children of the Martyr from the com- 
mon crowd ; and thus, in obscurity the matter remained for 
nearly two centuries. In the recent edition—‘ with an his- 
torical introduction by H. Humphrey, D.D., President of 
Amherst College,’—and in the one of which over one han- 
dred thousand copies have lately been circulated by the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, the publishers have 
attempted to settle the matter by giving us a distinct picture, 
in which the spectators are left out, and the wife and nine 
small children besides the one at the breast are plainly rep- 
resented. 

‘*The earliest published history of the martyrdom is 
* Foxe’s Acts and Monuments of these latter and perilous 
Dayes,’ printed in London, A.D. 1562, only seven years 
after the death of Rogers and whilst his numerous family 
were living. It coutains the following statement : 

“* * His wife and children, being XI in number, X able to 
gro out and one sucking on her breast, met him on the way 
as he went towards Smithfield.’ 

** A person inclined to skepticism as to the accuracy of the 
proposed correction, may perceive a slight degree of ambig- 
uity in the language of Fdxe; therefore 1 produce another 
evidence. In Middleton’s Evangelical Biography, Vol. 1, 
page 302, we read—‘ His wife and ten children by her side 
with one at her breast met him by the way.’ As the matter 


| correctness of the alterations. 





is one which has become hallowed in the minds of many by 
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early associations, they may be unwilling to change theig 
long cherished views, without still further testimony of the 
For their benefit I will give 
one extract from a recent publication—the result of great re 
search and a work of the highest authority on historical and 
other matters pertaining to the period of which it treats— 


| * The Annals of the English Bible by Christopher Anderson, 


London, 1845.’ On the 286th page of the second volume 
may be found this passage : 
‘* * The people were giving thanks for his constancy, but 


there among the crowd, there met him the wife, whom 


| neither Gardiner nor Bonner would permit him to see. His 


wife, the foreigner, with all her children. * * * * the 


eldest now nearly seventeen years of age ; the youngest, or 
the ELEVENTH child, an unconscious babe now hanging at 
the mother’s breast !” 

** Thus it has been shown from the highest English an- 
thority—the earliest and the latest—that the true number of 
Mrs. Rogers’ children was not nine, nor ten, but eleven. 
The error may at first sight have been merely typographical 
—arising from the transposition of the numerical letters XI, 
as originally printed in Foxe. Later historians, copying at 
second hand, have helped to perpetuate the error. 


Water.—We have read a good many rhapsodies on 
water, but we do not remember having read anything finer 


| or more graceful than this upon that refreshing element. 


** Water, in all circumstances, is of a nobler nature than 
the dull earth. It is purer, more active, more ethereal, and 
more nearly allied to spirit. Its native disposition is more 
celestial ; it takes its place above the rock and the clod, and 
more easily mounts and mingles with the pure splendors of 
heaven. It is less grovelling and less gross. less selfish, less 
full of itself, and opens its bosom to the fair forms of the 
forest and the sky. It is more reflective, and more sugges- 
tive of reflection. Its associations are more dignified. It 
enters into partnership with thesun and the clouds, the moon 
and the stars, to accomplish its purposes, and paints its 
images on the heavens, or in its own equally pure bosom. 
If it admits a mountain or an oak to more than a passing 
acquaintance, it first softens and spiritualizes their grosser 
natures, and embraces rather the fair image of its own crea- 
tion, than the ruder originals. In fact, with the true ‘ esem- 
plastic power’ of genius, it merely takes its hints and mate- 
rials from the gross world of sense, and produces its forms of 
beauty and light by a transforming, glorifying power of its 
own. In its cosmetic waves the coarsest features and the 
meanest objects become delicate, and the noblest receive a 
new glory. 


“ * Seeks not the moon and glorious sun 

In the crystal deeps to lave ? 

Hath not his face a new glory won, 
Fresh mounting from the wave ? 

And charm thee not the heavens, that sleep 
In wave-transfigured blue ? 

And charm thee not thine eyes, that peep 
From out the eternal dew ?’ 


Water is of a noble nature. How simple, clear and unso- 
phisticated, and yet how mighty. Though it has at its 
command all the colors of the spectrum, all the forms of 
space, and all the energies of nature, how unpretending and 
how plain! Although it knows how to clothe heaven with 
unaccustomed, glory, and can spread out a sunset in its 
waves, which the west never equalled, its ordinary dress is 
plainness even to invisibility. Although ordinarily silent, or 
speaking in whispers of the softest melody, it knows how to 
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wake the echoes of the world with its awful roar; and the 
gentle playmate of a child, when roused, can dash navies to 
atoms, and * thunderstrike the walls of rock-built cities.’ 

‘* Water is a lover and friend of freedom. It received the 
boon from its Creator in Eden, and, unlike servile man, has 
retained it unimpaired. How it plays around the world in 
its untaimed liberty! In brooks and rivers it goes dancing 
down the mountains, and through the broad plains. 
and oceans it refuses to be still, and tosses its spray, and rolls 
its tides, in unwearied enjoyment of unrestrained motion. It 
mounts the skies and roams through the heavens—it descends 
through the rocks and invesiigates the structure of the earth 
—it takes possession of the mindle air, and rides on the 
wings of the whirlwind—it sports with the frost, and con- 
tinues even in solidity to play ‘such fantastic tricks,’ as 
solids never elsewhere played. Everywhere it is the same 
free mocker of restraint. Catch it if you will, confine it and 
rouse its rage by letting loose its ancient enemy, the fire, and 
But the 
crowning virtue of water is its moral character. With a 
modesty that increases in proportion as it maintains the 
purity of its nature, it hides itself from view, even while it 
is beautifying the dull rocks that look into its waves. It 
knows how to combine softness and pliancy, and an insinu 
ating address with perseverance and unwearied pursuit of 
its appointed course. Although cramped and obstracted at 
every turn by the sharp corners and impudent perversities of 
hard-hearted rocks, it gently adapts its efforts to circumstan- 
ces, and gradually wears down the asperities of the most iron 
opposition. Where it can gain admission but by single 
drops, it not only works itself a passage, but in the mean- 
time, by the power of unconquerable gentleness, it trans- 
forms its ancient and hardened enemy into a brilliant resem- 
blance to its own purity. Again, tortured to an intolerable 
excess by the incursion of boiling lava from some subterra- 
nean crater, in awfnl fury it takes to itself its more spiritual 
form, and with the energy of an angry god, uproots moun- 
tains, and dashes their ancient foundations to the sky.’’ 


it will burst the solid world rather than submit. 


By the way, speaking of water reminds us that the great 
apostle of the co!d water movement, Father Mathew, whose 
portrait we gave in the May number, is now on his way to 
our shores, and will arrive here, D. V., before our Magazine 
comes from the press. What a welcome he will receive! 
How ardent it will be, considering that it will be on the 
temperance principle ! 


Fame.—There is no such thing as universal fame, and it 
would be well for those who are struggling to become 
famons, to reflect that, after all, they can only be known toa 
very limited number of the human family, and that it is much 
better to be well known to a few than for a good many to 
know you imperfectly. There are people who never heard 
of Cesar, nor Homer, nor Alexander, nor Shakspeare, nor 
Washington. Yet who can pope to become as famous as 
these. The following amusing story from the Life of Camp- 
bell, the author of the Pleasures of Hope, is a pretty good 
illustration of the worthlessmess of what we call reputation : 


‘* When complimented upon his poetical fame, Campbell 
generally met the speaker with some ludicrous deduction ; 
some mortifying drawback from the ready money reputation 
for which his friends gave him credit: ‘ Yes, it was humilia- 
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Well, I was in a hurry, as usual, thanked her much, re- 
' ceived the information, and was just wishing her good morn- 
ing, when she hesitatingly asked, if I would kindly put my 

* By all means,’ and, 
putting on my glasses, I wrote ¢ T. Campbell,’ and returned 


name to a charity subscription list. 


‘it with the air of a man who has done something handsome. 
| « Bless me,’ said she in a whisper, looking at the name, 
* this must be the great Mr. Campbell! excuse me, sir; but 
may I just be so bold as to ask if you be the celebrated gen- 
Ueman of that name?’ ‘ Why, really, ma’am, no,’ (‘ yes,’ 
said my vanity,) ‘my name is, just as you see, T. Camp- 
| bell,’ making her at the same time a handsome boo. * Mr. 
| Campbell !’ she said advancing a step, ‘ very proud and 
| happy to be honored with this unexpected call. My hus- 
| bund is only gone to ’change, and will be so happy to thank 
you for the great pleasure we have had in reading your most 
interesting work—pray take achair.’ ‘ This is a most sen- 
sible woman,’ thought I, ‘ and I dare say her husband is a 
man of great taste and penetration.” * Madam,’ said I, ‘1 
am mach flattered by so fair a compliment,’—laying the 
emphasis on ‘ fair.’ ‘I will wait with much pleasure ; but 
in the meantime, I think I forgot to pay my subscription.’ 
She tendered me the book, and I put down just donble what 
[ intended. When had IJ everso fair an excuse for liberality 7 
* Indeed,’ resumed the lady, smiling, ‘ I consider this a most 
gratifying incident ; but here comes my husband. John, 
dear, this is the celebrated Mr. Campbell!’ ‘Indeed!’ I 
repeated my boo, and in two or three minutes we were as 
iniimate as any three people could be. *Mr. Campbell,’ 
said the worthy husband. ‘ I feel greatly honored by this visit, 
accidental though it be!’ * Why, I am often walking this 
way,’ said I, ‘and will drop in now and then, just to say 
how d’ye do.’ ‘ Delighted, Mr. Campbell, delighted! your 
work is such a favorite with my wife there, only last night 
we sat up till one o’clock, reading it.’ ‘ Very kind indeed : 
very. Have you the new edition?’ ‘No, Mr. Campbell, 
ours is the first!’ What! thinks I to myself, forty years 
ago ; this is gratifying, quite an heirloom in the family. 
‘Oh, Mr. Campbell,’ said the lady, ‘ what dangers—what 
—what—you must have suffered! Do you think you will 
ever make christians of them horrid Cannibals?’ ‘ Nodoubt 
of that, my dear,’ said the husband triamphantly, ‘ only 
look what Mr. Campbell has done already.’ I now felt a 
strange ringing in my ears, but recollecting my ‘ Letters 
from Algiers,’ I said, ‘Oh yes; there is some hope of them 
Arabs yet.’ ‘We shall certainly go to hear you next Sun- 
day, and I am sure your sermon will raise a handsome col- 
lection.’ By this time I had taken my hat and walked 
hastily tothe threshold. ‘Mr. Campbell! are you ill ?’ in- 
quired my two admirers. ‘No, not quite, only thinking of 
them horrid Cannibals!’ ‘ Ah, no wonder; I wish I had 
said nothing about them!’ ‘I wish so too: bat, my good 
lady, I am not the celebrated Mr. Campbell.’ * What, not 
the great missionary?’ ‘No:’ and so saying, I returned 
to my chambers, minus a guinea, and a head shorter than 
when I left.’ ’’ 


Tne obituaries of the past month have been filled up 
with some illustrious names in literature, and in our own 
historical annals. The brave General Worth, after escaping 
unharmed through the whole Mexican War, at last fell a 
victim to the cholera in Texas ; the veteran General Gaines, 





ting. Calling at an office in Holborn for some information 
I was in want of, the mistress of the house, a sensible, well- | 
informed woman, invited me to take a seat in the parlour ; | 
* her husband would be at home instantly, bat if I was in a 

hurry, she would try to give me the information required.’ | 


fell a victim to the same disease in New Orleans within a 
few days of the death of General Worth. The venerable 
Maria Edgeworth, after enjoying more than half a century of 
literary reputation, died at her life-long residence in Ireland 
at the ripe age of 83. It is difficult to associate with the 
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name of Miss Edgeworth, the author of so many pleasant | panion. We did so, and lo! to our utter astonishment, we 
books for young people, the idea of a venerable old lady of | again saw the fish, al] mutilated and torn, still hovering over 
8&3. Miss Edgworth’s novels of Society which have been | its tender offspring! To relieve it of its pain we darted the 
among the most popular ,books of the past century, were | spear once more, and the bass lay in our boat quite dead ; 


never greatly to our taste we must confess, but her Castle 
Rackrent, as a picture of Irish Society, has never been 
surpassed. It was a work which required but little inven- 
tion, and as she merely sketched the daily scenes which she 
saw enacted around her, she was eminently successful, and 
produced a model which Walter Scott avowedly adopted 
when he commenced Waverly. 


To a correspondent in Philadelphia, who writes us in a 
complaining tone of the great burden imposed upon him by 
his acceptance of a certain duty, we will reply in the words 
of Epictetus : 

** Everything,’’ says Epictetus, “‘ has two handles ; by the 
one it canbe easily carried; held by the other its weight 
becomes intolerable.’’ 

We advise our friend to seize his duty by the right handle 
and he will not find its weight intolerable, on the contrary, 
we think he will find it altogether pleasant aud easily to be 


borne. 


CHANNING AND JeFFreRson.—These names sound oddly 
together, but we are not sure that they will not be often 
mentioned together hereafter as the names of our two great- 
est philosophers. A letter in speaking of Louis Kosuth, the 
leading spirit among the Hungarian patriots, says : 

** Hungary is battling gloriously for her rights, and has at 
the head of her army the most remarkable man of the day, 
* Louis Kosuth.’ He cannot be far wrong since his favorite 
authors are politically Thomas Jefferson, and religiously Dr. 
Channing."’ 


Tue Marernat Instincts or a Fisn.—We do not 
remember that we ever read a more touching description of 
the strength of the maternal instinct, than the following 
anecdote told by a friend of ours who is afflicted with a kind 
of aquatic- phobia : 

“We were on a tronting expedition, and happened to 
reach the lake early in June, before the bass were in season, 
and we were stopping with our friend Mr. Lyman, of Ly- 
man’s Peint. The idea having occurred to us of spearing a 
few fish by torchlight, we secured the services of an experi- 
enced fisherman, and with a boat well supplied with fat 
pine, we launched ourselves on the quit waters of the lake 
aboat an hour aftersundown. Bass were very abundant, 
and we succeeded in killing some half doggn of a large size. 
We found them exceedingly tame, and noticed, when we 
approached, that they were invariably alone, occupying the 
centre of a circular and sandy place among the rocks and 
stones. We inquired the cause of this, and were told that 
the bass were casting their spawn, and that the circular 
places were the beds where the young were protected. On 
hearing this our conscience was somewhat troubled for what 
we had been doing, but we resolved to take one more fish 
and then go home. We now came toa large bed, around 
the edge of which we discovered a number of very small fish, 
and over the centre of the bed a very large and handsome 
bass was hovering. We darted our spear ard only wounded 
the poor fish. Our companion then told us, that if we would 
go away for fifteen minutes, and then return to the same 
spot, we should have another chance at the same fish. We 
did so, and the prediction was realized. We threw the 
spear again, and again missed our game, though we suc- 
ceeded in nearly cutting the fish in two pieces. ‘ You will 
have the creature yet ; let us go away again,’ said my com- 





and we returned to our lodgings on that night a decidedly 
unhappy man. We felt, with the ancient mariner, that we 
* had done an hellish deed,’ and most bitterly did we repent 
our folly. Ever since that time have we felt a desire to 
atone for our wickedness, and we trust that the shade of 
Izack Walton will receive our humble confession as an 
atonement. The bass that we took on the night in question, 
owing to their being out of season, were not fit to eat, and 
we had not even the plea of palatable food to offer. The 
maternal effection of that black bass for its helpiess offspring, 
which it protected even unto death, has ever seemed to us 
in strict keeping with the loveliness and holiness of universal 
nature, 


Tue Dotizs or Women.—A writer for the Home Jour 
nal, who assumes the name—we take it to be an atsump- 
tion—of Betsy Blake, tells the following homely truths about 
women and their duties, which we take particular pleasure 
in giving currency to: 

‘* Mothers sit down at home and put figures on their 
children’s clothes, working them all up with braid, as I’ve 
seen so many times, aud yet say they can’t get any time to 
read. Now its wicked to declare that God don’t furnish 
time enough for them to grow holy and wise! When, too, 
they'll spend a good many weeks working a worsted picture 
that isn’t of any real use, and put athousand more stitches 
in a baby’s gown than are really needed to make it strong! 
Some people that don’t put these embroidery stitches in, 
which are just like beautiful little thieves to steal away 
hours, say they have so many babies they have to be busy 
from morning till night, only at plain sewing, and they can’t 
afford to give it to poor people who would like to earn 
money honestly by helping them. But I’ve seen such folks 
give five or six dollars fora little girl’s silk dress when sweet, 
pretty muslin-de-lains can be had now-a-days so cheap, and 
to me look a great deal more childlike and pretty. The 
difference would more than pay for having it made up, and 
so help some poor woman that sews, while the mother took 
the time to put some stitches into the garment which will be 
so carefully examined at the ‘ wedding’ to see if it’s white 
and pure. 

‘** When a mother says she hasn’t fime to make her mind 
ready to go out into company with her girls, and still higher, 
to make her mind ready to go into the company of Heaven, 
she is telling a dreadful untruth ; because it’s putting work 
into flounces and tucks that’s the real reason. I don’t wor 
der that girls make confidants of anybody that seem to open 
their hearts to them, for mothers generally make them do it, 
by shutting theirs up, or showing them full of mere needles 
and thread,"’ 


Hans CarisTian ANDERSEN.—Were St not for Hamlet 
the Dane, the little antiquated Kingdom of Denmark would 
hardly be known to the world of every day men. See what 
literature has done for a kingdom, to make it known to the 
world by one fictitious character! Hereafter Denmark will 
be better known as the birthplace of Hans Christian Ander 
sen, whose father was a poor shoemaker, and whose mother 
was a simple beggar girl, Which of the Kings of Denmark 
has done so much for it as this, or which of the great war 
riors or statesmen of that little kingdom has made it renown- 
ed and talked about, as this poor person Hans Christian has 
done? He has fought no battles, made no laws, killed 
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nobody, but only written a few little songs, and some sim- 


ple stories for children, and yet he has made himself 


famous by these trifles, and his country betterknown. The 
thought of it must make Hans very happy. We have 
given in another part of the Magazine a portrait of this 
feeble little great man, and now we will give the reader 


some idea of who he is and what he was, which we shall | 


borrow from his own autobiography, which has been transla- 
ted into English ,by Mary Howitt. We have rarely read a 
book so full of pleasant and profitable reading as this. See 
how simply and like a Chnstian, as he is by nature as well 
as name, Hans writes : 


“* My life is a lovely story, happy and full of incident. If, 
when I was a boy, and went forth into the world poor and 
friendless, a good fairy had met me and said, ‘ Choose now 
thy own course through life, and the object for which thou 
wilt strive, and then, according to the development of thy 
mind, and as reason requires, I will guide and defend thee 
to its attainment,’ my fate could not, even then, have been 
directed more happily, more pradently, or better. The his- 
tory of my life will say to the world what it says to me— 
There is a loving God, who directs all things for the best. 


“‘My native land, Denmark, is a poetical land, full of 
popular traditions, old songs, and an eventful history, which 
has become bound up with that of Sweden and Norway. 
The Danish islands are possessed of beautiful beech woods, 
and corn and clover fields: they resemble gardens on a great 
scale. Upon one of these green islands, Fuuen, stands 
Odense, the place of my birth. Odense is called after the 
pagan god Odin, who, as tradition states, lived here: this 
place is the capital of the province, and lies twenty-two 
Danish miles from Copenhagen. 


‘*In the year 1805 there lived here, in a small mean room, 
@ young married couple, who were extremely attached to 
each other ; he was a shoemaker, scarcely twenty-two years 
old, a man of a richly gifted and traly poetical mind. His 
wife, a few years olderthan himself, was ignorant of life and 
of the world, but possessed a heart full of love. The young 
man had himself made his sheomaking bench, and the bed - 
stead with which he began housekeeping ; this bedstead he 
had made out of the wooden frame which had borne only a 
short time before the coffin of the deceased Count Trampe, 
as he lay in state, and the remnants of the black cloth on 
the wood work kept the fact still in remembrance. 


** Instead of a noble corpse, surrounded by crape and wax- 
lights, here lay, on the second of April, 1805, a living and 
weeping child—that was myself, Hans Christian Andersen. 
During the first day of my existence my father is said to have 
sate by the bed and read aloud in Holberg, but I cried all 
the time. ‘ Wilt thon go to sleep, or listen quietly?’ it is 
reported that my father asked in joke; but I still cried on ; 
and even in the charch, when I was taken to be baptized, 
I cried so loudly that the preacher, who was a passionate 
man, said, ‘ The young one screams like a cat !’ which words 
my mother never forgot. A poor emigrant, Gomar, who 
stood as godfather, consoled her in the meantime by saying 
that the louder I cried as a child, all the more beautifully 
should I sing when I grew older. 

“Our little room, which was almost filled with the shoe- 
maker’s bench, the bed, and my crib, was the abode of my 
childhood ; the walls, however, were covered with pictures, 
and over the work-bench was a cupboard containing books 
and songs ; the little kitchen was fall of shining plates and 
metal pans, and by means of a ladder it was possible to go 
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my mother’s sole garden, and where she grew her vegetables. 
In my story of the Snow Queen that garden stil! blooms. 

‘* I was the only child, and was extremely spoiled, but I 
continually heard from my mother how very much happier 
I was than she had been, and that I was brought up like a 
nobleman’s child. She, as a child, had been driven out by 
her parents to beg, and once when she was not able to doit, 
she had sat fora whole day under a bridge and wept. I 
have drawn her character in two different aspects, in old 
Dominica, in the Improvisatore, and in the mother of Chris- 
tian, in Only a Fiddler. 

“* My father gratified me in all my wishes. I possessed 
his whole heart; he lived forme. On Sunday, he made 
me perspective glasses, theatres, and pictures which could be 
changed ; he read to me from Holberg's plays and the Ara- 
bian Tales ; it was only in such moments as these that I can 
remember to have seen him really cheerful, for he never felt 
himself happy in his life and as a handicrafts-man. His 
parents had been country people in good circumstances, but 
upon whom many misfortunes had fallen; the cattle had 
died ; the farm-house had been burned down ; and lastly, 
the husband had lost his reason. On this the wife had re- 
moved with him to Odense, and there put her son, whose 
mind was full of intelligence, apprentice to a shoemaker ; it 
could not be otherwise, although it was his ardent wise to 
be able to attend the Grammar School, where he might have 
learned Latin. A few well-to-do citizens had at one time 
spoken of this, of clubbing together a sufficient sum to pay 
for his board and education, and thus giving him a start in 
life ; but it never went beyond words. My poor father saw 
his dearest wish unfulfilled ; and he never lost the remem- 
brance of it. I recollect that once, as a child, I saw tears in 
his eyes, and it was when a youth from the Grammar School 
came to our house to be measured for a new pair of boots, 
and showed us his books and told us what he learned. 


“* * That was the path upon which I onght to have gone!’ 
said my father, kissed me passionately, and was silent the 
whole evening. 

‘** He very seldom associated with his equals. He went 
out into the woods on Sundays, when he took me with him ; 
he did not talk much when he was out, but would sit 
silently, sunk in deep thought, whilst I ran about and strang 
strawberries on a straw, or bound garlands. Only twice in 
the year, and that in the month of May, when the woods 
were arrayed in their earliest green, did my mother go with 
us, and then she wore acotton gown, which she put on only 
on these occasions, and when she partook of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and which, as long as I can remember, was her holiday 
gown. She always took home with her from the wood a 
great many fresh beech boughs, which were then planted 

behind the polished stone. Later in the year sprigs of St. 

John’s wort were stuck into the chinks of the beams, and 

we considered their growth as omens whether our lives would 

be long or short. Green branches and pictures ornamented 

our little room,which my mother always kept neat and clean; 

she took great pride in always having the bed-linen and the 

curtains very white. 

‘* The mother of my father came daily to our house, were 

it only for a moment, in order to see her little grandson. I 

was her joy and her delight. She was a quiet and most 

amiable old woman, with mild blue eyes and a fine figure, 

which life had severely tried. From having been the wife 

of a countryman in easy circumstances she had now fallen 

into great poverty, and dwelt with her feeble-minded hus- 

band in a little house, which was the last, poor remains of 





out on the roof, where, in the gutters between and the 
neighbor’s house, there stood a great chest filled with soil, | 


their property. I never saw her shed atear. But it made 
all the deeper impression upon me when she quietly sighed, 
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and told me about her own mother’s mother, how she had 
been a rich, noble lady in the city of Cassel, and that she 
had married a ‘ comedy-player,’ that was as she expressed it, 
and run away from parents and home, for all of which her 
posterity had now to do penance. I never can recollect that 
I heard her mention the family name of her grandmother ; 
but her own maiden name was Nommesen. 
ployed to take care of the garden belonging to a lunatic 
asylum, and every Sunday evening she brought up some 
flowers, which they gave her permission to take home with 


her. These flowers adorned my mother’s cupboard ; but 
y P ’ 


still they were mine, and to me it was allowed to put them | 
She | 


in the glass of water. How great was this pleasure! 
brought them all to me ; she loved me with her whole soul. 
I knew it, and I understood it.’’ 


Tue One Boox.—The following beautiful and most pow- | 


erfal testimony to the universality of Bible truths is from an 
article in the last number of the Edinburg Review : 


“In his last illness, a few days before his death, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott asked Mr. Lockhart to read tohim. Mr. Lock- 
hart inquired what book he would like. ‘Can you ask?” 
said Sir Walter,—* there is but one ;’ and requested him to 
read a chapter of the gospel of John. When will an equal 
genius, to whom all the realms of fiction are as familiar as 
to him, say the like of some professed revelation, originating 
among a race and associated with a history and aclime as 


foreign as those connected with the birthplace of the Bible | 


from those of the ancestry of Sir Walter Scott? Can we, 
by any stretch of imagination, sappose some Walter Scott 
of a new race in Australiaor South Africa, saying the same 
of the Vedas or the Koran ?”’ 


Dererrep Booxs.—We havea half dozen of new books 
before us which have come to hand too late for a notice in 
the place where they prope:ly belong, and we have not the 
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people have compared it with Emerson’s essays, but the only 
points of resemblance between Emerson and Thoreau, that 
we have discovered, are that they are Loth pantheistic in 


| their philosophy, both are ardent lovers of Nature, both fol- 


low out their own instincts, and both are residents of the 


town of Concord. In style and habits of thought they are 


She was em- | quite unlike, and we think that Mr. Thorean may be safely 


judged, in reference to his own merits, without comparing 
his name with Emerson’s. It is a remarkable fact, that the 
little village of Concord should be able to boast of three such 
writers as Emerson, Nathaniel Hawthorn, and Henry D, 
Thoreau. Mr. Thoreau’s book is published in a very neat 
and tasteful manner by Munroe and Co. of Boston. We 
advise our readers to procure it. It is full of fine thoughts, 
and pleasant descriptions of Nature. 

The Messrs. Harpers have just published a very charming 
book for summer reading, being the adventures of Ruxton in 
the Far West, which was originally published in Blackwood, 


To ovr Svcsscrispers In THE Sovrawest.—Mr, 
Samuel Riddle, of Pittsburg, has been appointed a Travel- 





ling Agent for Holden’s Magazine in the Southwestern 
States, and we commend him to the respectful attention of 
our friends in that quarter. 


(2S Notice ro Excuanee Parers.—The newspapers 





| with which we exchange will oblige us by not sending us 
| their papers excepting in the case of containing a notice of 
our Magazine. ¢Our exchange list is so heavy that the post- 
age has become a very serious item of expenditure to us. 


Ce To THE COUNTRY READERS OF OUR MAGAZINE.— 
It will be seen, by reference to the cover of the Magazine, 





| that the Publisher has made most extensive arrangements 


space here to give them the notice that thev deserve. | 


Among these new works are three which we can recom- 


not only repay their cost, but, what is better, will amply 1e- 
pay a perusal. It is not every book that comes out that will 
warrant the outlay of two or three hours to master its con- 
tents. But such a book as Kanoonan, by W.S Mayo, 
M.D., which has just been published by Putnam, will not 
only afford an hour or two of enjoyment, but one may find 
in it amusement enough for the longest day in June. Kaloo- 
Jah approaches more nearly in character to the adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe than any we have ever read, yet, in 
style, and in all the accessories of the narrative, Kaloolah is 
wholly unlike to the immortal work of Defoe. 
to be written by Jonathan Folger Romer, a Nantucket 
man, who, in the course of his roamings, penetrates into 
the interior of Africa, where he meets with a tapid suc- 
cession of surprising adventures, which keep the curiosity of 


with Harper & Brothers, Dewitt & Davenport, Burgess & 
Stringer, and all the principal Publishers, to supply their 


Ds 


mend to our readers with entire confidence, that they will | Works at the regular prices. The object of this notice is to 


| advise all our country subscribers, who wish to obtain new 


works from this city, to forward the amount ta C. W. 


| Holden, with the positive assurance that in every case the 


| works mentioned will be sent by return mail, enclosed in 


j 


It professes | 


strong wrappers, and carefully directed. Every family is 
frequently desirous of procuring new and popular works 
as issued, anil many are unwilling to send money in a let- 
ter toa Publisher unknown to them, from fear of pecu- 
niary loss. This difficulty can now be remedied, as the 
Publisher of Holden’s Magazine, will, in all cases receive 
money at his own risk, through the mail, in payment for 


any book published, provided the cash is enclosed and mail- 


| ed in presence of the Postmaster of the office from which it 


the reader constantly awake, and satisfy to the utmost all | 


The story might have been curtailed without detriment, yet, 
after reading it through, it is difficult to say what part 
should be, or could be left ont. 

The Genius of Italy, by Rev. Robert Turnbull, anthor of 
the Genins of Scotland, is another publication by Mr. Put- 
nam, which we had intended to notice at full length in our 
review department. It is an elegant, classical, and well- 
informed work on Italy, which may be read with profit and 
pleasure even by those who have travelled or read extensive- 
ly in the country of which it treats. 

A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, by Henry 
D. Thoreau, is a rare work in American literatare. Some 


ts sent. By this method any one can easily receive any 
publication wished. 
As the Magazine is furnished at a mere nominal price to 


the desires of the lover of the wonderful and the sentimental. | country subscribers, we hope our friends in all parts of the 


country will favor us with their orders, to enable us to make 
good in that way our very small profit on the Magazine; 


| and we know that many, if not all of them, prefer sending 


their book orders to some well known and responsible Pub- 
lisher, who is punctual in his attention to them. .4ny book 


‘in print, whether advertised on the cover or not, will be fur- 


nished at the regular price, when ordered. For the accom- 

modation of our subscribers we will at any time receive 
| money as subscription to any of the three dollar magazines, 

or any other publications, daily, weekly, or monthly. Any 
orders for such will be promptly attended to. Letters must 
| invariably be postpaid, 










































NEW BOOKS. 


JARLES W. HOLDEN having now completed his stock 
Books, Pamphlets, Periodicals, Prints, &c. &c., is prepared to 
ish his couniry subscribers and others with anything in the 






































ve line at the Publishers lowest prices. He has on hand as 
an assortment of the New Publications of the day, as any 

jn the United States, and is prepared to furnish all country 
for single copies accompanied by the cash. 

he following list comprises a few of the Books he offers for 


gidress of the person ordering it, enclosed in a strong wrap- 
end carcfully directed. 


ond Dantes, a sequal to the Count af Monte-Cristo. 50 
4 Mihes of the Gila. 50 
mah Saddlebags Journey to the Gold Regions. 25 
sory of St. Giles and St. James. By Dougtas Jerrold. $0 3 
none, or Italy. By Mad. de Stael. 50 
hibald Werner. From the German of Spindler. 50 
sant of Wildfell Hall. By Acton Bell. 50 
Eyre. By Acton Bell. 25 


bering Heights. By Acton Bell. 50 
»t Patent Sermons. By Dow, Jr. 2vols. Each 25 


fof Henry Clay. By Epes Sargeant. 25 
sl's Charcoal Sketches. 50 
iiliam Wallace, the Hero of Scotland. Illustrated with 
38 Engravings. 75 
man: Her Education and Influence. By Mrs. H. 
Reed. With an Introduction, by Mr. Kirkland. 50 
mbe’s Physiology, 75 
mistry: Its Practical Application to Physiology, Agri- 
culture, and Commerce. By Professor Liebeg. 20 
nology Proved, Illustrated, and Applied. By O. 8. 
Fowler 1 00 
wand Then. Bythe Author of Ten Thousand a Year 
and Diary of a Physician. 50 
ian O’ Linn, or Luck’s Everything. By Wm. Maxwell, 
Author of Hecjor O’ Halloran. 50 
jyaFiddler! andO.T. By Hans Christian Andersen. 25 
Josophy of Mesmerism. With a Chapter on Clairvoy- 
ance. By Dr. J. B. Dods. 25 
hirimony : or. Phrenology and Physiology applied to the 
selection of Congenial Companions for Life. 25 
at Laws of the United States, embracing all informa- 
tion concerning Patents and the Laws of Patent 
Rights. 12 


Openings, or The Bee-Hunter. By J. Fenimore 

Cooper. 50 
he Dreamer and Worker. By Douglas Jerrold, 25 
gieboro’ Hall... By H. W. Herbert. 25 
ve in Search of a Husband. 25 
mesthe Second. By W. H. Ainsworth, 25 
pe Summerville. 25 
i Convents of Paris. 25 

of a Privateersman. By Marryatt. 25 
ast; a Romance of the Secret Tribunals, 50 
dventures of a Medical Student. 50 
he Crater, or Vulean’s Peak. By Cooper. 50 


he Musician’s Companion. Containing 40 sets of Cotil- 
ions, arranged with Figures, and a large number of 
pular Marches, Waltzes, Quicksteps, Hornpipes, 
oaty Dances, Songs, &c. &c. &c.; several of 
which are in three parts. First, Second, and Bass for 
Flute, Violin, Clarionet, Bass-Viol, and containing 
in all over 500 pieces of Music, of which more than 
150 are original, or have never before been published 
in this country. 1 00 
Any person in the country, North, South, East, or West, 
obtain any book, if in print, by sending the order to C. W. 
olden. They will always be furnished at the regular price, 
d for the trouble of obtaining information concerning Books, 
vings, rare and valuable Paintings, &c. &c., nothing is 
inged. 
{> As the profit on Holden’s Magazine to the Publisher is 
ry slight, he hopes that all his subscribers and friends in the 
antry wishing any book published, will send their order to him, 
d give him the benefit of the little profit accruing therefrom. 
jill his numerous friends bear this in mind?_4-§ On the re- 
ipt of any order the book sent for will be immediately enclosed 
astrong wrapper and mailed the same day. Address, (Post 
id,) CHARLES W. HOLDEN. 
109 Nassan street, New York. 
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VWTUUS WV oT Peto 
J. W. ORR & BROTHER, 
ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 


No. 75 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 
J. W. ORR, N. ORR. 

















. Each book will, on the reception of an order, be mailed to | 





| The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. 
BY ACTON BELL, 

_ aUTHOR OF WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 

| ‘THIS is one of the most remarkable books of the 
}age. It is unquestionably by the author of Jane 
| Eyre and Wuthering Heights, the assertions of 
| American Publishers to the contrary, notwithstand- 
|ing. ‘The sensation created by the appearance of 
ithese books, Surpasses that occasioned even by 
Dickens’ works, and the sale has been unequalled by 
| that of any work of the past three years. 

| _Itis useless to enter into a comparison of the merits 
|of these books. They stand alone among the fictions 
| of the past few years, and will command the atten- 
| tion of the world years to come. As true pictures of 
| English country life in every aspect, they are above 
| criticism. Every one who has read one of these 


~ | wonderful books should buy the others, and have the 


set complete. They are worth more than double the 
money asked for them, and are easily obtained. They 
can all be obtained of C. W. Holden at the following 
prices. They will be sold separately or together: 
Jane Eyre, 1 volume complete, - - 25 cents. 
Wuthering Heights, 2 vol. complete, 50 cents. 
The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, 2 do. do. 50 cents. 
Directions to obtain any of these books. Enclose the 
money in a letter, pay the postage, and address, 
CHARLES W. HOLDEN, 
109 Nassau street, N. Y. 


COLEMAN’S 
FASHIONABLE HAT MANUFACTORY 


Isat 109 Nassau St., New York. Gentlemen inthe country 
who wish to obtain the very best quality of Moleskin Hats, in 
the most approved and fashionable style, can be supplied by for- 
warding $3,50, second quality $3,00. By enclosing the exact 
length and width of the interior of the old bat, that is from back 
to front and from side to side, an exact fit is warrented, The 
silk of my Hats are of the very best French Manufacture, being 
chosen by my agents at Lyons expressly for my establishment. 
Gentlemen visiting New York will do well to call at 109 
Nassau street before they go elsewhere. Hats and Caps by the 
case equally cheap. 


The Treasury of Knowledge 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE, 


CONTAINING— 
An English Grammar, 
English Dictionary, 
‘ Jmiversal Gazetteer, 
Chronology and History, 
Law Dictionary, 
Classical Dictionary, 
with various other useful information—brought down to the pre- 
sent time. 

This isthe most useful book ever issued from the American 
press, and should be in every library in theland. A correct de- 
scription of the book cannot be given in a short advertisement ; 
but it must suffice to say, that it comprises three volumes, each 
one containing about 600 pages of matter! It is a general com- 

ndium of Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, Philosophy, Paint- 
ing, Printing, Architecture, Asts, Sciences, Political Economy, 
History, Galvanism, Mathematics, Physic, &c. &c , and is em- 
phatically ‘‘ a treasury of knowledge and library of reference.’’ 

These books are sold at the low price of $4 for the whole set. 
They can be obtained of James Connor, No. 23 Ann street, on 
| by addressing (post paid), 

C. W. HOLDEN, 109 Nassau street, N. Y. 








The Gold Mines of the Gila, 


A Sequal to Old Hicks, the Guide, by Charles W. Webber, 
Author of Old Hicks, the Guide, Shot in the Eye, &c. Price 
25 Cents. 

This work is now in press and wil! be published shortly. 


‘There is said to exist indubitable evidence of the discovery 
of rich gold ‘‘ placers’’ on the River Gila by the Spaniards who 
first visited the California coast, and that expeditions were sent 
out in search of the precious metal. Webber, in his *‘ Old 
Hicks, the Guide,’’ more than intimates the existence of gold in 
Texas, and in a sequal! to that work, now in press, the proofs of 
early Spanish discoveries of gold on the Gila will appear 
Squires, the explorer of Western antiquities, will also furnish 
corroboretive illustrations.’’— True Sun. 

Address, Cc. W. HOLDEN. 

109 Nassau Street, 
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STILL IMPROVING. [oraz rent, hess 1 sivereat oer 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


§ now before the public. For q d 
FAMILIES 
there is no periodical, American or English, to equal it, either ig 


point of usefulness, facilities of entertainment, or economy. 


These assertions are not made in a catchpenny spirit; but are 
DOLLAR MAGAZINE promulgated in obedience to the strongest impulses of 
AND Truth and Philanthrophy! 
Nothing offensive to morality is ever permitted to soil og; 


MONTHLY REVIEW. pages, and while our fictions and our 


Tue I'Vth Volume will commence on the Ist of July, 1849, DEPARTMENTS oF HUMOR 
and the proprietor takes the occasion to announce to the numer- betray every license necessary to unlimited amusement, the 
ous friends of his enterprise, that the success of the Magazine | never descend to the delineation of namby pambyism or of fal 
has thus far been wholly unprededented in the history of pub- | morality. : : 
lishing ; the circulation is so Jarge and so steadily increasing, that Remember, Holden’s pages give (besides engravings,) Re 


there can no longer be a doubt of the permanancy of this views, Tales, Translations, Essays, Sketches of History, 
Sentiment and Humor, Topics of the Month, Poetry, Romances 


UNRIVALLED PERIODICAL ; | of Fact and Imagination, Biography, Criticism, Scieng, 

d jestifies hi > hte he liberal ae Statistics of Worth, Satire, &c., &c., together with 

and justifies him not only in continuing the liberal expenditure “—Y ' . 

for illustrations and contributions from the first artists and authors : TRANSCRIP TS OF LIFE in CALIF ORNIA, 

in the country, but in still further increasing the attraction of | written by the Editor, (who is now in the gold region) and 
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